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ABSTRACT 

* A physical education program specific 
for alienated, delinquent, and troubled young men of 
is described. The goal of this program is to prevent 
school by dealing with the students as individuals an 
friendly relationship between student and teacher. Th 
approach to education ^is used to improve each Individ 
worth and dignity through the development of the body 
experiences wit'fi^the teacher and with peers. Appended 
the teaching materials used to implement the pi^pgi^am, 
for each student to use' to delineate his own goals an 
accomplishments. (JD) . f 
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half black, the rest white. ^ Over half of the students 
were frprh broken homes (some more broken than 
others). By the end of the school year, just under half 
of the students had been suspended at least once 
' <seven thre^or more.tlmes), about a third h?>d been 
referred to their cpunselors by other teachers 
"'numerpus <imes/' ovier half were flunking at' least 
one subject (a third more than: one^ and sjx had 
been transferred to special programs elsewhere in 
the city including one to Hoover. 

Both the H^^overand Harding High School expe- 
riences jolted me, but the year long daily struggle at 
Harding turned out to be the most intense and con- 
suming professional year so far in my career. This 
wasn't my first experience with alienated youth. I 
^ad taught i,n two o^her alienated youth programs, 
had taught a "typicaT' class at Harding High School 
three. years before (about a third of that class could 
, be considered ^^disadvantaged"), and had observed^ 
and consulted for a number of schools and agencies 
Sealing with hard-to-handle kids in the past few 
years. Therefore, I had some notion of what to ex- 
pect (or so I thought) artd what to do. The vvhat to do^ 
part relied heavily ori a facilitating teacher-student 
relationship and could be properly labeled hurnanis*. 
tic. 1 had even written.a book on the subject.^ The 
only probiyhn was that nothing seemed to work. My 
• teacher behavior in particular just wasn't charming 
enough. 1 was forced back to the drawing board day 
after day, tightening here, inserting something new 



there, until I had worn a deep groove between 
theory and practice. ' 

The end prpduct, .this monograph, is an effort to 
share both the human side of my struggle to teach 
physical education to alienated youth and a model 
induced from my experience's at Harding, Hoover, 
and elsewhere and modified by a number of friends 
and writers.'* A human experience, especially if it is 
wrapped in a model, tends to flatten out on paper 
To try to retain some of the humanne^, numerous 
anecdotes have been included along the way, ar^d 
ihe whble project is presented in a personal, informal 
/viriting style.'You may not be able to, or want to, 
replicate my ideas. I offer both the model and the 
experiences as an alternative that may serve to affirm 
you, give you a new idea or two, or cause you to 
, reflect on what you are doing with students. It is an 
' in-progress model; t'm sure I will be in a different 
, place a year from now so please clon't etch this in 
stone. Hugh Prather says it better: 
. . even) time I think that I hove learned some- 
thing, my life seems to deliberately; set about^con- 
tradicting it. Yet the cor^tradictior) is r\ever abso- 
lute. . . . /And so / am left with this belief: that there 
are no answers, there are on/y alternatives, ^ (and 
the best that I can do is trusi my present experi- 
ence and follow where it leads, me. 
If my Luords affirm you, then savor them for the 
moment; but if they cause you to distrust your 
OLun experience, spit them out.^ 
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V meaning to me, doesn't seem very relevant until 
Devyey,^ who shovys ,up about drice every two 
weeks, says *M,et*s you andme box*' and I struggle to 
turn that situation into, both a-self-awarenesis expert- 
ence and'a relatfooshllD without getting killed. And 1 
don't have to teach.^hem to read so th<2y can tati^e 
part, or to throw a ball pr^skip or .any other so-called 
fundamental skill- Physical education subject matter 
is so wide-ranging— e.g<, yoga, jogging, football, 
tug-of-war, dange — that any student can start where 
he/she isorwhereanlpterestliessfndgofrom there. 

The humanistit^ approach to physical education 
emphasfees the search forpersonej ic[entity that each 
' of CIS must struggle with to the extent that the culture 
permits and our self-^warcness demands. A numbef 
of. patterns,** values, mles aild'^xpectations are 
handed down to us by quV parents, friends, teachers 
and other agents and agencies, afll of which tencj to 
restrict our opti6ns and^hannel our behavior. How- 
r everj as we becdtne more aware <rf ourselves — a's we 
begin to get in touch with dCir own feeling;s and 
desires, our own potentialities, and some notion of 
tlie range of options open to us-r-we can begin the 
process of searching for and building our own iden- 
tities, Eventually freeing ourselves to really share and 
relate tb the Iij>«8^of others. 

The ever-growing number of choices which all of 
VIS face and t\\e^ apparent erosion of institutional 
values, especially in urban America, have widened- 
the appeal of this search for self. Some have exalted 
' personal growth, arguing . that finally we all have the 
opportunity to put our lives together in our own 
ways. Others see too many people making the 
wrong choices^chdlces which are destructive to the 
society (e.g., the rising crime rate) or to themselves 
(e.g., hard drug usage). On the other hand, the per- 
sonal growth movement has attracted a riumber of 
critics who believe that the search for indiviciuality 
ignores socialvconcerns and is .a simplistic approach 
to a. complex proce^ss: 
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* j^hen one focuses or\ these inward processi 
. there is the danger that ev^iy thing and eueri;one 

else conscious!]/ or unconscious^ becomes the 
weans to end of {/our individuation, or integration, 
the function of your becoming. ^ 
[There is \ a crazy overemphasis on individualism 
so erfibedded in society ^hat commitment and 
community/ have become suspect," 
While most humanists are aware of the problems 
facing mankind, this , movement (hus far has de- 
cided to give priority/ to the self. If a persons 

* attention is turned irhward, be must of necessity; 
' hum awa\j from the outward— awa\i from human 

beitigs and their problems. ' 

Wsa disne\}\zed view of Emotional life with bopp\J 

slogans at^d easy answers. 

In separate Psyc^o/ogy Toda}/ interviews, Robert 
Nigbet argues tliat our society js-^rrently suffering 
an ^^'obession witli self.V *' while Ernest Becker ex- 
presses the concern that most people need to be 
protected from seeing themselves as they really 
are. Others point out that *5uch introspection 
produces dull, humorless people. The difficulty of 
planning one's self search is a theme of Krishnamur- 
di's work; he states that the truth mqst be experi- 
enced and that thought gets in the way of self- 
awareness.'-' Kiirt Vonnegut probably puts it best: 

Tiger got to-hunt 

Bird got to fly ' ' 

Man got to ask hirnself why, .wHy:^ why 

Tiger got to sleej^ | 
Bird got. to land I 
Man got to tell himself he understands"^ 

Humanistic physical education provides both a 
weak and fuzzy goal model: It not only lacks preci- 
sion and detail due to the nature of the'tnodel and 
' the, wdter oj ideas and prattices emanating from the 
' humanistic movement, .but it is vulnerable to criti- 



cisms of ^df-orientation and simplicity as well. What, 
is •'nee(iied''^is a workable guide for the conduct of 
student-centered physical education programs, a 
goal model from which all else will flow. 

Specific Approach 

For me, such a goal model slowly devt^loped as I 
worked with the Harding High School kicj^. 1 vyould 
like to say that it was spelled out in the beginning, but 
even after struqaling through the Hoover Delinquent 
Boys' experieriP, my th^ghts were as fuezy as the 
. humanistic goal model 1 have described to this point. 
Eventually,*in bits and pieces, three goals emerged: 

1. Tq help students make their own self-body- 
world connection. * ' J 

2. To provide a^sense of community. 
.3. To facilitate an active playful spirit. 

The self-body-world connection refers to the 
search for personal identity in physical education,, 
but, thanks to the work of Koestenbaum/'' the focus 
becomes the mdiviiduars effort- to integrate one's 
inner self or inner consciousness with ofie's body, • 
and withf the world. Our bodies are not the same as 
ourinner.selves, but our bqdies'do, to a large extent,, 
present our inner selves to the world while at tHe 
same time, interpreting ^Rat world (through our 
senses) to our inner selves. If, as many scholars have 
claimed, to be human is to struggle to feel authentic, 
good, right, or connected, then physical education 
can.play a ctucial role to the extent that the body is 
integral to making the **right" connection. Further, if 
this is a subjective process, as I believe it i,s, then 
# physical educators cannot get jinside sttidents heads 
in order to prescribe correct-ways to make this con- 
nection but ilnst'ead must be content with strategies 
designed to help people get inside their own heads.. 

Trying to facilitate such a Itibjective process is 
loaded with difficulties. First, all of us' have spme 
capacity to step back, look at ourselves, plan and act, 
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'^None Qj us operates 
alone. Alone t^e are in- 
cqmpleiei unfulfilled. Our 
Humanness becomes 
whole to th^ extent that 
ti^e can fully be at one tvith 
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but the degree^ of freedom .we actually operate 
within are. limited biplogically, culturally' and situar 
tionally. Second, much awarenisss is e)^penential 
rather th)an cognitive; it is a difficult, if not impossible, 
course to chart very i^ccVrately because 3pontaneity, 
individuality and perhaps even mystery and magic 
(of all things) play some role in each person's search 
f^r self. Third, others ^r^ ir^volvied^every step of the 
way. As Bronfenbrenner says: 

there is no such j^hing as an individual.' We havean 
illusion of self -'sufficiency bat actuall]^ other people 
support us throughout the entire process of our 
development.^^' 

Despite the difficulties, 1 believe that it iftimportant 
to try to help people make their own self-body^world 
connectiqns, that if education and^physical educa- 
tion don't make the effort, such a process is left ^ 
entirely to trial-artd-error. 

Sense of (Community refers to a positive connec- 
tion tcf others, a relat^dnfess or belongingriess or* 
interdependence. It mfeans an '.Irrational involve- 
ment with another person.'^ It means being vali- 
dated by another. It means sharing and caring. Ac- 
cording to novelist Tom Bobbins, "The dVily truly 
magical and poetic exchanges that occur in this 
,world take place between two people." ^",One of 
Vonnegut's characters says: "It took us most of our 



lives to realize that a,j!)urpose Q(.lnuman life ... is to 
lov'^^ vvhoever is'around to be loved." Koesten- 
l?aum;:apf^ue^ that;th(g' other is a necessary aspect of 
our own Inner consciousness and that understand- 
ing that the other 'possesses an \r\r\er consciqusness 
of his/her ovyn would make physical crime, tcrr^ 
and war far less tenable.^" In my own life^'I ' 
begun to be aware of the importe^nce of others aslffe 
context 6r network within which I function. None of 
us operates alone. Alone we are incomplete, unful- 
filled. Our hurnanness biecomes whole to the extent., 
that we can fully be at one with others. Walter T^^ljfc 
expresses it wel^ * 

If I just do my thingrdnd i/6u do \^ours, we stand in 
danger of losing^ach other ond ourselves, i am 
not in this world to live up to \^our expectations; 
but I am in. thiii world to Confirm.\;ou a& a unique 
h uman being/ahd to be Confirmed by; you. We are 
full}; ourselves' only; in relation to each' o^her; the I 
detached from a Thou distint^ grates, I do not find 
you by; chance: I find you 'by an active life of 
reacjiing- out Rather than, passively; letting things 
happen to me, I can act intentionally; to make 
them happen, I rriii^t begin with my;self, truei buti 
must not end uiith my;self: and truth begins with ' 
two.'' ' . ' 

'< For me, the. sense of community goal not only 
responds to criticisms of the personal growth/search- 
for self emphasis in humanistic -physical education 
but, more importantly, it embodies the essence of 
human existence and therefor^ ought to be an inte- 
gral part of any student-centered goal model. 
Further, if the .gym is really a many dimensional 
place intended for competing, cooperating, discuss- 
ing, touching, and so on, as 1 have argued, then 
sense of commQaity becomes a goal relevant to" 
physical education a^ welt ^ 

Playful spirit refers to a non-serious, non-reflective 
dimension of life. which focUses on the moment and 



' "Playful spirit refers to^ a 
nQn-seriotid, non-reflec- 
tive dimension of life 
which focuses on the mo- 
-thent and on the activity 
for its own sake rather 
than extrinsic motives and 
preplanned goals. It is 
spontaneous and often 
creative/' 

on theactiv;ity fcfr its own sake tather than e>^insic 
motives and prep^nned goals. It is spontaneous and 
often creative. It is^ill Harper's idea of play,^' and it 
IS close to Csikszentmihalyi's flow concept"' and 
Tim Gallwey's inner game.^^ It is b^irtg able to "un- 
hook and go/; 'to jog or walk just to "pick the 
daisies," to throw a frisbee around to enjoy the 
sunshine, to play volleyball for the fun of it, to do 
^nyttiing without the need to prove something or 
■''accomplish something. Including the playful spirit^as 
one of three goals suggests that play is not a frill but 
^n important dimension of life; psychiatrist William 
Glasser agrees, listing having fun as one of three 
major pathways to a successful Ijfe.^-^ 

The goal model reduces the fu^^incss of student- 
^^Mitered physical education and responds to many 
of the crtticisms of humanistic approaches, but stand- 
ing alone it could easily be filed in some back drawer, 
only to see the light of day if some e valuator asked to 
see my goals. Wlvat 1 needed was a cont.eptual 
framework which would make these goals relevant 
for my I lardirig High School physical education stu- 

J - 



dents, a structure u{ithin which we could operate for 
the year. ^ ■ [ ^ ^ ^ . • 

LEVELS OF AWARENESS ^ ^ 

From my daily struggle of interacting with my 
students at Harding] I began ta see a progression in 
my three goals. Play seefmed to come easjh^.(too 
easily sometimes). Self-development seemed rn^e 
difficult for my students. Being sensitive to and helpA 
ing others seemed an' impossible goal! From this 
obsea/ation 1 developed four levels of awareness 
with some subdivisions, mostly in the form of ques- 
tions. . ' ' 

Awareness level one: No awareness (spaced) 

Acting out or following my programming (doing 
what 1 want to do when 1 want to do it witl>out 
regard for others or myself) 

Play / ^•^> 
Awareness level two: Self-body awareness 
Who am 1? 

Who am 1 supposed to be? 

Who can 1 be? 

Who do 1 want to be? 

Awareness level three: Self-other awareness 

How can others help me? 

How can 1 help others? 

Awareness level four: Integration of the first 
three awareness levels 

Unlike physical developmental stages, these four 
levels and their sub-levels cannot be transformed 
into age-specific progressions wifh appropriate pre- 
requisites In fact, people may jump questions, get 
stuck at one question, or deal with parts of more than 
one question at a time. The function of the aware- 
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ness level framework is not' to pfovide a research- 
based locked-in progression applicable to everyone 
but instead to suggest from an intuitivos experiential 
perspective that awareness is not a one-stage, uni- 
dimensional event. Self-awareness does not reside 
full-blo.wn inside us waiting to be tapped; instead, for 
the most part we appear to cope arid grow in some 
kind of sequential fashion. 

The awareness levels may at first appear to be 
exclusively cognitive in nature. In one sense they 
are, but in another they are affective. We can feel as 
well as think about our needs, about our collisions 
with the socialization process, about our relations 
with others. There is also a behavioral dimension to 
these questions because students don t just think 
and feel, they act as well, especially in physical edu- 
cation. 

These questions may appear to be applicable to 
alienated youth exclusively. I don't think so, al- 
though the urban environment coupled at times with 
family instability reduces even further the transmis- 
sion of dominant cultural valu^^s and escalates the 
role of choice. In fact, it has been my experience that 
middle class parents tend io question the teacher's 
right to raise these kinds of questions, preferring 
reinforcement of the values they are trying to teach, 
whereas both parents and administrators of alien- 
ated youth tend to respond positively to this model 
because it emphasizes self-responsibility. 

The model does stress interpersonal relations 
(level three) which would appear to have more rele- 
vance for alienated youth who have been socialized 
into a survival of the fittest way of life, but the model 
also emphasizes play which may well be needed 
more by middle class youth who are programmed 
for deferred gratification and the value of work. 

Awareness Level One: No Awareness 

No awareness means. being non-reflective. The 
Positive dimension of this level is cultivating a non- 



serious, spontaneous,- for its own sake'playful spirit. 
It is **drop-out" time, time to rest one's brain and 
move totally into an activity without reflecting on it. 
Of course, play is not the complete absence of 
awareness, as Friedman shows: 

It wakes no sense to talk of pure spontaneity;: for 
structiMres are necessary; and without thew we 
would not have that margin within which spon- 
taneity can arise. But there is an all-iwportant dif- 
ference between the structure which wakes possi-. 
ble spontaneity; and^that which takes its place. 
There is nothing wrong with planning as long as 
we do not try; to plan the spontaneity; itself or, 
what amounts to the same thing, bring sue h^trong 
expectations of specific results that one tyrjie of"" 
event is unforced whereas another is play;ed 
down or ignored. ^ 

In re^ljy playing a competitive activity, the same 
playful spirit must be shared by everyone interact- 
ing in the activity. If one-person is trying to win '*at 
all costs" while the other plays casually with a can 
of beer in one hand, the game loses meaning for 
both participants. Creativity is* another aspect of 
play and refers to trying new things, inventing new 
ways or new games. I've walked into the gym on 
occasion with a bag full of balls, hula hoops, 
, what-have-you, and said do whatever you u/ant 
but don't do anything you have already learned. 
Music'sometimes helps. 

Perhaps related to play are the moments in 
sport, or in a street fight for that matter, when the 
participant finds himself entirely wrapped up in 
the moment, at one with the activity, totally in 
control yet unable to control the starting and stop- 
ping of what has been called a peak experience.^^ 
A novice is unlikely to have this kind of experi- 
ence, but for someone who has, it may be suffi- 
cient motivation to return again and again in 
search of a **repeat performance.'' 



Tho negative dimension of level one bccurs when 
our betjavior interferes with the rights of others or 
our own well-being as a result either of what 
sociologists refer to as the sociali/ration process or in 
an effort to meet some need. Level one behavior 
occurs when we are unaware that we are responding 
to a personal need or that we have been pro'- 
grammed a particular way. Examples were 
everywhere in my class at Harding High. Robert 
walked into the weight room an^d gave the heavy 
punching bag a shove on his way. Then he watched 
the next kid t4irough the door get nailed by the 
swinging bag. Many of my students wanted to do 
nothing but play basketball and would have been 
happy if physical education consisted entirely of half 
court (J^mes from early fall to late spring. Basketball 
WAS their world, even though devoting some of their 
timejo other activities might have been helpful to 
them. 

Awareness Level Two: Self-Bo<Jy Awareness 

Who Am /? 

Level two focuses on helping each of us make our 
oU'n s'elf-body-world /connection by posing four 
questions, each of which requires personal answers 
rather than "teacher answers." To the extent th?it we 
do any Viclf-refk^f tion, the first questiph we ask our- 
selves is "WIk) am 1?" Our answers to this question 
usually deal eitlier with our uniqueness or with the 
needs common to all of us. Although we share with, 
others some biologicahcharacteristic.'ji, some experi- 
ences and some perceptions, each of us is a unique 
composite of ourown biology, experiences and per- 
ceptions. F^erceptuallyy w^' possess our own pri- 
vate versions of c)Lnset'?,»iVsVaiul the world so that, 
while thv truth mdyi^e "out there" somewhere or 
the truth about our talents and limitations and the 
like may he (Assessable, we act instead on our subjec- 
tive perceptions of tluxse truths. In ^uldition to our 
uniqueness, encli of us has in common some needs. 



Maslow h^s identified the need to survive and the 
need for security, both Maslow and Glasser have 
described the need for self-esteem, and Frankl has 
argued for the need for meaning.^''' These needs 
appear to be/central to the ''who am 1?" question, 
-although others — e.g., the need to achieve, to self- 
actualize, and to self-improve and self -evaluate— are 
also mentioned in the literature. ^" 

Those kids living a barely alive hand-to-mouth 
existence are struggling to meet their survival need. 
This isn't a critical problem fof most of us oi;, from rhy 
observations and interactions, for most of the stu- 
dents I've^worJ^ed with, but physical education can 
reduce some survival risks through health and safety 
enhancement. The security need is related to the 
perceived penetration of one's physical space and 
arises most frequently one of two ways in physical 
education: the need to be separate from the threat of 
the group, •^'^ and the need to be (feel) able to protect 
oneself from others (e.g., self-defense), from the 
environment (e.g., water safety skills), and in case of 
emergencies (e.g., strength, sp^'d). 

The self-esteem need, which 1 have discussed at 
some length elsewhere,-* ^ i^perhaps the most crucial 
motivating force in the lives of alienated youth (and 
perhaps the rest of us as well). They want to "look 
■ good," to feel comp<^tent, ^and their options are 
clear: they can either ti"y to make it according to the 
rules laid down by the teacher or ti"y to look good at 
the expense of other students or the teacher (ridicul- 
ing S(^eone, beating someone or beating someone 
up). C5r they can employ a number of defense mech- 
^^anisms such as withdrawal (won't participate, "shuts., 
down"), rationalisation (makes excuses, perhaps for 
life), or self-pity. A lot depends on what options they 
perceive to be available to them and on what they 
value as influeiiced by their subcult^ure and "i^ignifi- 
cant others. " - 

Self-esteem can be elevated by acquirinc^ things 
that are valued (e.g., money, awards, a pro con- 
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tract), playing roles that are valued (e.g., hard guy, 
con artist, jock) or, more rarely, developing qualities 
that are valued (e.g., physical, social, intellectual 
abilities)'. Often, self-esteem needs are tied lo an 
effort to gain some sense of sexuality)— vyhat it takes 
to be masculine or feminine. Physical education 
classes not only give students th^ same chance as 
any other glass in school to act out this need, but" 
because of the visible, active and competitive nature 
of the subject matter, physical education provides a 



agree with, these, as well as alvpeness of our 
uniqueness can help to'answeV tSe question '*Who 
.am I?" The readiness of a pe|^sa§fto face the next 
question, "What am I supposed t6be?*\ depends on 
his/her awareness of these factc^s. ' 

Who Am I Supposed To Be? ^ ' 

We live in a pluralistic culture; \n fact, we areTaced 
with more choices than ever befpre. Still, the sociali- 
zation process operates through a variety of social 



proving self environment.' Unless they refuse to par-^agents, agencies and cultural forces to teach, incul 



ticipate, students find themselves in a comparative, 
competitive situation every time they walk into the 
gym. Further, we always operate in our bodies or, as 
Gerber puts it, "My body is myself and I must love 
my body as myself." Although the body and the 
self may not be .quite that closely connected, the 
relationship has been repeatedly demonstrated ex- 
'perimentally, pointing out the importance of feeling 
good about our bodies. 

We all need some kind of positive meaning in our 
lives, something worthwhile (in our eyes) to live for. 
Lifeis process must be meaningful and make sense 
to us. The search for meaning Jakes place in avariety ' 
of arenas including the world of physical activity and 
tt^e body. However, the search for meaning is often 
eclipsed by one of the other needs. An adolescent 
who doesn't get enough to eat every day is not likely 
to be actively engaged in the search for me^ing.^ 
The self-esteem need in particular overrides the 
need for meaning. If a student doesn't feel very good 
about himself, his energies are devoted to either 
sustaining a defense mechanism or trying to gather 
those good feelings, trying to "look good"; his search 
for self-esteem motivates most of his behavior most 
of the time, (However, the reverse is also true. A 
cardiac patient may quit his jogging program be- 
cause it isn't meaningful enough, despite its survival 
value.) ^ ' . 

Awareness of. these needs,' or others if you don't 



cate and transmit those skills, knowledges and at- 
titudes that will produce a socially competent person 
as defined by the culture.^^ The expectations of 
peers and ^'significant others ' are particularly influ- 
ential in the lives of young people and may provide a 
strong subcultural norm at vahance with the domi- 
nant culture. By raising the question "Who am I sup- 
posed to be?", all of us can become more aware of 
both the process—how each of us is shaped — and 
the product — who we are expected to be. 

For alienated youth, one dimension of this ques- 
tion concerns the ways in which they relate to each 
other aad to authority figures. Theirs is a survival of 
the fittest world where each scans the other for 
weaknesses to attack. One day at Hoover School for 
Boys, where the pervasive influence of the survival 
of the fittest existence seemed touch everybody 
and everything, 1 told them inpustratioA, "Around 
here it's stick or be stuck." (They yawned.) Those 
who "get stuck" most often look for targets of their 
own. At Harding, a couple of t\ye special education 
students in my class provided those targets. 
Teachers certainly aren't immune from these at- 
tacks. They are perceived in orfe of two ways by 
many alienated youth: eilher hard or soft. If a teacher 
is perceived as hard, he/she is expected to push 
students around and attack their weaknesses; if per- 
ceived as soft, the students will push the teacher 
around and attach his/her weaknesses. 
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The second dimension of the **whoam 1 supposed 
\o be'* question is more applijp^able to' the general 
populatiory It concerns th^e^jDected '*ways of be- 
ing" passea on to all of us ylgghe^so^ pro- 
cess in relation to sex roles:':^^rt, competitive 
achievemWit. the bjG>dy, exerci^^ j^fej; -anrf social 



relations. For^each of the^e area^, ^ ar^^^upf^osed 
to do or be or believe certain things which, when we 
do them or becgme them or believe them, wffl^fn'eet 
our needs for self-esteem and meaning. , For exam- 
ple, wc are handed appropriate sex roles for partici.-* 
pation in physical activity^ Males are pointed toward 
aggressive, courageous, achievenrient-orientecl ac- 
tivities and away from self-disclosure and sensitivity 
toward others, and, although modified somewhat by 
Title IX and women's liberation, females are still" 
encouraged by society not to sweat too much or 
engage in 4oo much body contact in sport, or tof* 
emphasize strength and ^ize, or to be assertive. . , 
In our, culture: physical activity is equated withj 
competitit>e sport (just check the sports section of 
your newspaper), while yoga, boomerang-throwing,; 
^self-defense and rock-climbing, though more ac- 
ceptable today, are still not considered quite within 
the province of physicaPeducation and certainly not 
at the same level as interscholastic athletics. When 
we compete, ernphasis is placed on achievement 
rather ^han .on the competition. We tend to see our 
bodies as separate from, and directed by, our minds. 
Exercise and play are okay for kidS, but, despite a 
widespread publicity campaign from a variety of 
sources, they are no^ quite an integral part of the 
dominant adult lifestyle. 

To the extent that any of these "supposed to he's" 
are ingrained in us, we are bound to emulate them to 
meet our needs. Each person's uniqueness suggests 
that at least some of us will fail. It is imperative that 
we be made aware ni the influence 'of the socializa- 
tion process cind product on ourselves in order to ask 
the next question. ''Who can 1 be?" 



Who Can I 



\ 



Be? 



r ■ ■ 

ti^il options 



'*Who cc' n I be?" deals with the potentijii 
dpen' to us n physical education beyond '!who 1 arti 
supposed lo be." I never cease to be a^jiazed at 
adol^centS' response to theirtirst exposure to»gym- 
nastic^r^Nc one w^ts to%cJo it (''let's play basket- ^ 
ball"), bu^ after we try it for a while there qre always, 
seven or eight kids who neyer war>t to leave. It is 
certainly not' my teaching thaKtiyns them around 
(especially not in gymnastics); it^is the discovery that 
they can dj the stuff better' than others, particularly 
better thar rtVapyK^f the ^ootball-bas-ketball jScks. At 
Harding High, we'^^^avo^been administering 13 phy,s- 
ic^perfoimance tests to all mcorning freshman' 
maids for four years. One of them 4s a static balance 
test, and q yery year a few studients who score poorly 
on most cf the other tests can balanc^'ihemselves 
forever. BDth gymnastics and b<iranpe efre exagnples 
of physicc'il potentialities whicl^ would not be self- 
reported (the student doesn'f know he/she posses- 
ses the talent) and are o|ten und(itected.^by culture- 1 
bound te$ts. ^ » • ' ' 

re limitations as well. A 14-year-old boy 
et to learn the mechanics of throwing a baW 
can be tciught to throw, but he has missed out on 
years of practice. Recent research suggests that the 
number pi fat cells'a person possesses is determined 
at an eailly age (we can reduce the fat in the fat.cells 
but not the cells themselves), that cardiovascular 
endurarjce has a hereditary component, and so-on. 
More opviously, a boy who is five foot two at 14 
years of age is going to have an uphill (to Mount 
Everest* to make the National Basketball As- 

sociatiojn, and someone who cannot follow, the path 
of a ball in flight (the figure-ground phenomenon) 
will have problems acquiring ball skills. 

Armjed with some notion of oiir potentialities and 
limitatibns, we can begin to loo^k at the "who can I 
be?" dptions. Two questions which all of us need^to 
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ask conceiri \\/hm}gr we v</ant tb\he ^ed^ntary or 
^ active -and if weVcM5bse acjlve^ whether we 

desire to speciafize or 'become 'a ^generalist. Most 
physkal.educatorj^argue for an active'^eneralize'd 
'ife (e g., exercise fpr health. Team sonii-leisureoac- 
tivities, earn an alhletfc letter), but ' who car^ lbe?"'is 
intended to be'a'qu^sflon, not an answer: There are 
any rtumber c^f specific options in ^h1ch,an indi- 



day^. Such activities as mountain climbing, sky diving 
arid the high bar in gymnastics provide opportunities 
to lake risks. Combative activities such as wrestling, 
boxing and the martial arts provide opportunities to 
'demonstrate courage. In every cas« the emphasis is' 
on validating one's ^elf (self-esteem) rather than on* 
learnrng, although a student may discQver that learn- 
ing is a prerequisite to such validation. Validation is 
vidual may specialize jpr^iabble idr ignor/- The fpl- not likely to occur if one's opponent or task is per- 
lo\ying make the mostU^nse to me but they are rtot * ceived to be an easy mark, becausTe success is ex- 
"etched in stone/' \ ' . . - * ^pected Validation is strengthened by leaving room 



I . Health and safet\} Qsah option. Exercise is often 
promoted as an important factor in living longer and 
more fully in our socioty, and some evidence plu§ 
considerable medical opinion does support aerobic 
exercise, static stretching, and relaxation as survival" 
"skrtfs. " Safety as a personal goal-^nie^mpasses both 
the'survivaljieed and the security /eed — survival in 
thfe sense that preparation for emergencies (e.g?, 
strength, speed, aerabic capacity, water safety skills, 



for another try on another day rather than placing 
one's self in an all. or nothing situation. 

4. Achievement: Improving self as an option, ©b- ' 
serving ourselves improve jn something we value 
not only enhances our self-esteem but may provide 
meaning^r our life as well. Improvement does not 
mean bejng better than someone else (that's 
'*prove-ment"), but rather moving from pc^nt A to 
point B. Several students at Harding High. School 
self-defense skills) c^n help us suwive in a timg of would report how they had just bench pressed 140 



crisis, and security to the extent that thpe kinds of 
performance capabilities help us feel m^^>i^ secure 
from penetration of our physical space,^' 

2. Appearance as an option. Weight training and 
perhaps other muscular overload exercises can in- 
crease muscular size (bulk) and, if worked differ- 
ently, muscular shape (definition). Weight c^n be 
controlled or reduced by burning calories through 
exercise, especially aerobic exercise. Posture can be 
improved by exercising weak muscles and p^erhaps 
bysome newer relaxation-imagination techniques/" 
Such changes may lead to a more positive bc^^dy 
image and, if valued, improved self-esteem as well. 

3. Achievetnent: Proving sdfas an option. Oppor- 
tunities to prove one's self physically include being, 
competitive, taking risks and facing danger (cour- 
age). Competition provides socially acceptable op- 
portunities to 'determine who is better on a particular 



pounds of some such weight. Why were they so 
excijted? It wasn't a school record or even the best in 
the class. They supplied the answer: "1 could only do. 
, 90 pounds at the beginning of the year." Improve- 
ment is most visible in fitness events but can be 
experienced in any physical activity. 

5. Achievement: Feeling better ph\;sicall\^ as an 
option. Every time we move, tiny sensors next to 
our* muscles and joints send signals to our central 
nervous system. As a result, we all experience a 
barrage of physical feelings when we exercise or 
play. Whetljer these feelings are perceived as posi- 
tive, or negative depends on a wide range of factors 
including our unique biology, past experiences and 
perceptions. For some, the pain of anaerobic running 
(e.g., 400 yards all-out) is a positive feeling, for 
others the perfectly executed shot produces such 
feelings; Physical feelings are also experienced after 
we finish An activity. People report feeling better as 
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the'resultof inactivity, such as jogging, even though ' One of the first 
it may not have been much fun at the time. In these . whether, to. try'tc 
cases, the'ftjelings follow the activity rather than be".or to't-eject a? 
acdompany it. Feeling better physicaljv as,a personal 
goal can therefore be seen as a ''durfnc^' and/or as 
an "after*' phenomenon. -Either way. physical feel- 
ings provide another option. ' \ 



choices we foce in makincfa plan is 
become **who 1 am supposed to 
or some pf the culturally approved 
ways of meeting our needs. Some of us can reject a 
culturally cipprov2d way of being for one VAjhich bet- 
^ter suits our unT(]ueness and still meets our needs 
once we know such a choice exists. Othirs (>I am 
6. Developing play skills as an option- Siedentpp o^el'fisid -that u-e still must succeed according to 
'has argued that a certain level of skill is necessatv to -^-[^'/^^^^ standards (the^^m^cho" world or whatever) 
be fully at play in an Activity. It is difficult to play i.^^^P^^^^^ can be' free to ask ourselves >hQ.do,l 
■ ' ■ - ' (realty), want to be?'^Two Harding students. Boti^ 

little guys from tough neighborhoods, r'tjcognizJd 



tennis.and achieve any meaning if the tennis player 
catHiot get the baU across the net. Therefore, ^brrfe 
studc^nts ma\; desire to develop sport skills to j?fv 
hance their playful spirit, realizing that such skill de- 
velopment requires work' and perhaps 'looking 
"bad ' TR the beginning. 



If treaVi as a process, any of these options can 
probably iW'et the need for meaning, depending of 
.course on Vhat a person finds meanfngful in life.* 
5elf-esteejTi)can be enhanced^ by appfearance and 
achievement. Health is relatetl to^urvival, safety to 
the^need for secUhty (and perhaps to proving one's 
self). ' . ' 

Who Do I Want To Be? 

''Who do 1 want to be''^" is the culminating ques- 
tion of 'level two's -<earcii for an integrated self- 
hody-world connection. There are two parts to this 
questit)n: making a plcv^ and canying^out that plan, 
revising it as experiences accumulate and ideas 
change."^' Making a plan requires an assessment' of 
one's uniqueness and needs ("Who am 1?''), one's 
pragramming ('"^Who am 1 supposed to be?"), and 
one's options (''Who can I he'.-^"'). i'nf not sure how 
tliis, wfM ks, whether we just" check nin dejense 
mechanisms to see wluit leels right or whether it is 
important to constmct an ideal l^elf. Tlie objective is, 
to assemble a personal agenda or physical activities 
designed to bring our inner self, our body" and tlu 
'.'workj eloper t(Kjether. 



that they werae<pected to be able to stand up to a 
fight, to show cc urage in tfie face of danger; rather 
'than .reject this expectation, they chose goals of 
safety an»d proving themselves. One worked on box- 
ing in class twice a week-^or-tour mor^ths, while the 
■other worked on boxing and karate in class, checked 
gut some karale books.fron1 the library, and eventu- 
ally signed up for karate lesions outside tTie school. 

Fornning some notion of one's ideal ^elf-bddy-v 
world connecticJn may^ielp people to make a planA 
The ideal self is an in-process- ijiodel designed "to 
meet our needj from our ovyrt unique perspective,, 
rather than a sbt of fixecLgoals. organized around 
culturally imposed stan«iar%s. For example^ physical 
courage which was cited above as a culturally im- 
posed way of ilieeting safety and self-esteem needs 
could just as eatily be a iDersonal ideal; it depends on 
whether such cigoal originates from personal choice 
or from outsidJ pressures. For most alienated youOi 
the task of developing an ideal self is far beyond their 
reach, Perhapji some glimpse of this process will help 
their own, selKbody^vorld connection later in life or 
even a click L two now. One of the major road 
blocks; is their desire for immediate rather than.de- 
ferijed gratification. Middle class kids tend to accept 
the' nation thcjt just putting up with the often mean- 
ingless (to thl>m) schooling process will eventually 
\ lead io a diplcima, college, a scholarship, a good job. 
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riand so '6j\. Alienated youfh have le&rr;ied that school 
'doesn't'tnerJ^Q sense, that the Here>dnd-now is most 
1mportant,.that saving mortey doesi^'t pj^y off, that 

, the future is dreamingaboOt being a star in tKe NBA. 
As a result, encouraging alienated youth to plan for 
tj;eir future by sorting themselves out and putting 
together an ideal self is a difficult, venture. 

Carrying out the plan a^so^ has ^ cognitive dimen- 
sion since most of us require some'^knowledge base 

.,to implement'an option we hav^e chosen. The re - 
quirQ^d knowledge may be -a fitne^ss concept such as 
overload or a mojor learning coi^cept such as the 
role of. feedback in improving a skill. 

/'Who dp 1 want to be?" decisions alsoVequire 
some. form of self-responsibility. Choosing doesn't 

^ make much sense without implen^ientatlon, yet most 
of us procrastinate, make excuses, devise New 
Year's resolutions — anything to defer goals we have 
set for ourselves. Maurice chos^ basketball skill de- 
velopment as his goal arid developed "'his own 
routine of jump shots, fre^ throws and lay-ups. 
However, on the third day of his program some of 
his friends vyere playing a game and he joined in. 1 
asked him whether he was being responsible for t'he 
option he had chosen for himself. He thought about 
it and adjusted his program, choosing tcs play a garnis 
fon half the period and shoot the other half. Shawn's 
goaJs were to run to lose weight and to lift weights to 
gain strength but he always chose to play basketbalf. 
Prodding ^^tudents such a^ Maurice and Shawn to 
become responsible for their goals (not mine)y/as a 
never-ending job at both Hoover and Hording. 
Self-control techniques help.'*'* For example, we can 
keep a daily record of those activities designed to 
help us meet our goals. This is a simple yet effjsctive 
technique for pointing out discrepancies between 
goals and activities. Quantitative record-keeping in- 
volves counting and recording numbers of free 
throws, laps, weight training exercises, minutes of 
relaxation, stretching, whatever. Quality can also be 
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reported: ''I did a back handspring," **I madeScff 10 
jump shots/' '/l threw the football through the tire 
five times," learrted to block a side kick," "I 
climbed the rope with hands only,'> *'I learned two^ 
new .yoga exercises'." ... • ' 



questions. For a moment ! forget my.self as I help 
Curt, a helpless kid in the Hopver School jungle, out 
of a jam. I don't seem to be 4t)ing it to, "look good" 
or because part .of - my personal agenda is to help 
^ M.w.yuyci exercises'. ... others, at least not this tim5. l-feel, admittedly vague^ 

^ . , . ' JV' a human connection^to Curt's plight. It seems to 

VAwareness Level Three: S^lf-Other Awareness^ ^ "^^^^ sense of empathy. To the extent that we can 

transform these glimpses into thinking, feeling and 
acting we will have truly mbved beyond ourselves to 
an "at-openess"" with humanity. 



^ ^ The four-qu^stions. in level two may reflect an 
.\?*obses§ive copcefn with self," .but it is my belief 
that most of lAs'cannot really encounter another until 
we have dealt at feast to some extent with ourselves. 
Since self-awareness is a distinguishing feature of the 
human race and the erosion of institutional values 

. has forced all of us to make more choices about who 

• we want to be and do. getting ourselves "together" 

• is a prerequisite, a base of support, for all else we do. 
Piacijjg in our own hands d.ur health, happiness, and 
self-actualization,, our work, leisure, and interper- 
sonal relations, our achievements, roles, and qual- 
ities, our past, preserjt, and future is admittedly a 
heavy burden, especially in the face of institutional, 
blocks and other restrictions on our degrees of free- 

, dom to direct this process.''^ But personally shoulder- 
ing this burden is the key to unlocking human poten- . 
tial, the capacity within each of us to direct our own 

• lives -ratioeially^ intuitively, emotionally. The only 
other choKle is to nlbw our programming or others 
or sorhe cult or dogma to answer these questions for 

. us. 

u 

The questions raised in level three push our 
awareness beyond ourselves toward a sense of 
community with the world, a world comprised of 
others bcMh like and unlike ourselves (similar needs 
but unicJie biology, experiences, perceptions) who 
are eng^yed in an increasingly uneasy coexistence 
with ot[*r livihg'things. "How can others help me?" ; 
and "lipw can I help others?" are questions which 
most of us can answer based only on a glimpse here 



anti there, while we are struggling with level two 



Answers to ;*how can I help ^ther9?V and '*how 
can others help me?" probablj^' begin- with some 
mutual concern for each others' rights. A social unit 
such as my class or Harding High School or the 
Harding neighborhood qr Portland or the United 
States can only afford so much destructive behavior 
before either martial law or total collapse occurs. At 
Hoover and to some extent at Harding, this was a 
hard point to make. One little guy at Harding trying 
to run agility drills as part of his personaPprogram 
was i tipeatedly . disrupted by bigger, tougher 
classmates who wanted to use his space for wrestling 
and play (mostly play). Taking turns on thfe mini- 
tramp, trannpoline or be/ich press was a continual 
power stnjggle. And on and on.'The point that 'you 
just can't do whatever you want to do" collides with 
the survival of the fittest approach to life that adoles- 
cents have experienced as part of their socialization ■ 
process. 

Ignorance of the worth of others, of the existence 
of an inner self in others, no doubt- accounts for 
much of the world's physical violence such as war, 
terrorism and physical assaults."' An understanding 
and feeling of the worth of others would increase the 
individual's sensitivity toward, -and empa.thy for, 
•vbther people, moving him/her from a survival 
position — i.e., I must not engage in destructive be- 
havior so that the group can survive — to a concern 
for the humanness in all people. > ' 
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How Can Others Help Me? ' ' ' 

"How can others help me?" refers to the necessity 
of others in our lives — to validate us, to love us and 
be ^oved by us, to share with us, to meet our "affili- 
ative tendency.'"/Both the exchange of affection be- 
'twee'n friends, between teacher and student, and so 
on, and the affiliative tendency the need to be- 
long to a group cvnd the fear of being isolated from 
the group — are observable in any setting where 
pepple interact with each other. Schools provide 
ample opportunities for such interaction both be- 
tween authority figures and students and among 
students. Physical education classes underscore the 
interaction by emphasizing cooperation and compe- 
tition (with teachers often participating). People are 
given oppo^^tunities to meet the affiliation need 
through the fraternal nature of sporting groups—* 
whether they are cross-country skiers, dart throwers 
or handball players (it's almost as if they had secret 
, passwords). 

How Can / Help Others? 

Perhaps the final step is from helping our friends in 
vA)hom We sen^e an intrinsic worth to a more unj- 
versal sense of community with all humanity. Are 
there universal values related to a sense of commu- 
nity? I'm not sure. Dr^s and Lipson argue .for love, 
truth and beauty.'*'^ Kohlberg list^jus\ice, the reci- 
procity and equality of human rights, and respect for 
the dignity of human beings.-^" 1 think (feel) I've been 
in touch with at least the process (if not' the product) 
of justice, compassion, truth, , honestj; and cour- 
age — each for a fleeting moment at Jirst, then back to 
trying to feel good about myself or Vying lo explore 
my options or decide who 1 want to be. As my 



responses — cognitive, affective and behavioral— 
. take shap^ Ifiridi^^elf confronted more andmore 
with the same values: justice in the world; the (sub- 
jective) search for truttl» the courage [o *'look bad" in 
order to help someone somewhere. Perhaps 
everyone,, including my Hoover and Harding stu- 
dents, have had similar experiences, similar glimpses 
of universal values supporting a sense of community 
with all humanity which await elaboration. Obvi- 
ously most of this discussion concerning ''hpw can 1 
help others?" ranges far beyond the reach of most of 
my Hoover and Harding students, bufthe underly- 
ing goal remains the sarne: ^to help these students 
move away from behavior harmful to others and, if 
possible, .toward some sensitivity towa);^ others.^ 

Awareness Level Four: Integration ^* " 

Level four represents an integrated being-in- 
the-world in 'which play, self-develcipment and a 
sense of comrnunity operate sp'ontarveously and 
int^rdependently. It is only briefly described here 
because, not having experienced it, I don't under- 
. stand it very well. Regardless, 1 did try to incorporate 
level four in the curriculurn. * - 

SUMMARY . 

' The intention of the four awareness levels is to 
provide a conceptual framework for a humanistic 
physical education program. The three goals of the 
goal model are represented by three awa'r&r^e^S 
levels and six questions to be answered by the stu- 
dents. A fourth, awareness level integrate? thie first 
three levels and the personal answers to the six 
questions. It remains to transform this conceptual 
framework into a physical education curriculum and 
teaching strategies; ' • 



heducingthe 

Fuzzinessorthe 
th^ Obal Model 

IT'S FUZZY 

. The goal model and awareness levels may pro- 
vide an orientation and sonr^e direction for teachers 
and students, but the question teachers ask over and 
over, What am 1 going to do on Monday?" Is left 
unanswered, at least in specific terms. Alschuler's 
sympathetic critique^of George Brown's The Live 
Classroom descrribes this weakness in humanistic 
programs: * 

the objectives of many huwariistic programs and 
curricula are vqgi^e,- poetic, fra'gmente,d, ground- 
less, and nonmeasUrable . ^r-^h^y leave educators 
'operational!]^ confused . . . Iproviding] teacjhers 
- with no precise guidance about subgoals ap- 
propriate ^quencing of subgoals in a cXirricuhifXi. ^ 

The problem is that education, at least from my 
perspective, cannot be very easily reduced into 
"subgoals" ai^d appropriate sequencing" without 
at the same rime reducing the nature -of the 
teaching-learning act, especially in retation to a 
humanistic goal modeK Such a model requires per-, 
mission as well as focus. ' ' ' 

By permission. I mean giving students the oppor-' 
•tunity^to search for themselves in a pHysical educa 
tion setting without buckling tbem info a strait jacket 
while at the same time giving teachers the opportu- 
nitv to practice the open skilled activity of teaching 



without locking them into a myraid of predetermined 
roles and objectives. Since the teaching-learning ^ct 
is a human e.nterprise, it eficompasses for both 
teacher and student exploration, spontaneity, pri- 
vate visions, emotional expression, chSnce, the 
unique moment. It is a wholistic process in which 
people (for example, teachers) interact with people 
(for example, students). 

* I teach physical education, but I am not ph^sic^l 
education. I am a person who,"based on a variety of 
rational and irrational factors, chose physical educa- 
tion as his profession. My students at H^ing High 
School (or,wherever) are not physica^§ducatees but 
people who have b^en scheduled into my class and 
are struggling, as I am, to find themselves, to get in 
touch with their feelings, potentials and choices, 
both in and outside the gym. For the hour<we are 
together each day that struggle takes place as we 
interact with each other. Adopting any goal model 
runs the risk of restricting our permission to self- 
explore and self-discover. Reducing a goal model to 
a specific list of competencies (''the student will be 
able to , .."} td^|j^?4earned and evaluated heightens 
the risk;. ' " > " . . • 

Whether, teaching i& an art form or a science or 
some combination has been debated vigprously in 
the literature."^ Perhaps it can be best characterlVed 
as an open skill, in some ways like being a quarter- 
back. * .Each situation is different, each student is 
different, each teacher-student relationship is dif- 
ferent. Inconsistency, rather than the old dictum "be 
consistent," guides the artistic teacher through a 
ma^e of unique^people, interactions ahd situations. I 
find myself deviating with disconcerting regularity 
fronfi my own rules in response to my. perpeptiayisiof 
stud^rit f€elings;'th6ughfs and behavior\_We 'nKgo- 
ti'ate; make private agreements, .share,, touch^^me- 
times)^ 'argu^,:joKe, stay clear of each other. ' 

Permission soimds nice, especially- for us ''permis- 
sive ^folks,"' but the "what am 1 going to do on^ 
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Monday morning?' question persists. Spme of us, 
perhaps most of us, need more iocus. Focijs meanV 
that bQth"^eachers and >stud^nts keep their noses", 
one way or another, to the task of exploring and 
responding to the awareness level questions. It 
means breaking the goal .model dowp into subgoals 
with accompanying strategies to facilitate- progress 
toward the subgoals and evaluation procedtires to 
determine to what extent students are focusing on 
the questions. For some teachers, the goal model 
may provide sufficient focus, and subgoals and 
strategies only clutter and obstruct the teacher s ef- 
fort to permit students to explore and interact. For 
y others, even the addition of subgoals, strategies and 
evaluation procedures do not tighten the model suf- 
ficiently or close enough loopholes. The f>x:oblem 
becomes one of reconciling the permission to ex- 
plore, question and interact with the order and struc- 
ture of focusing. 

As i turned this problem over in my mind, 1 began 
to see. the reduction of fuzziness as a several step 
progression -from total permission (and chaos) -to 
specific subgoals and accompanying strategies (and 
a bit of a streJitjacket). The steps 1 envisioned were as 
follows: 

1! Characteristics of the teacher 
■2. Curriculum 

3. Teaching methods . . . * 

4. Subgoals and accornpanying strategies 

5. Evaluation proc(jdures ^. . • \ • 

'Thi3:phapter describes the first three steps which 
many teachers will find sufficient to implement the 
goal model. The nextchapter goes a step further and 
specifies 12 sqbgoals derived from the goal model 
and awareness t^yeiS. jDlus a number of strategies 
designed to accompany the subgoals. Evaluation 
procedures are contained in Chapter IV. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEACHER ^ 

It is my opinion that who the teacher. is makes: 
more' difference than any "other single factor and 
probably any^combination of factors in impleme;nt- 
iri? the goal model. This is especially 'true if: (1) 
physical education is perceived as student-centered 
and wholistiii. and the physical education class is 
perceived as a community; (2) awareness is to some 
extent a subjective, mysterious process; (3) students 
are not sufficlently'motivated to ignore the person of 
the teacher. ' .* • 

In Chapter 111 I try to spell out some key teacher 
behaviors to facilitate uhderstanding an/d implemen- 
tation further, but. for rAe, the reduction of thq act of 
teaching to' a specific ^«t^,c^ behaviors somehow 
misses what teaching is, all about. From this perspec- 
tive, trying to m'^asure,, to get our hands.' on, to. 
reproduce characteristics of the good teacher is 
bound to fail. David Denton puts it so well in several 
places in .his book I^xistential Reflectiotis on Teach- 
ing:' \ ■■' ^- 

It is like Y: 

§ 

But there is no ''it'' for 'it, [ With respect to ^teoch- : 
ing,' we search for its 'It,' We try to reduce teach- . 
ing to other terms— learning, managernent^^ 
evaluation, etc, — and in so doinq, illustrate our 
inability to get to the:'It, ' We co|(pp/ps^ to the 7^ " 
oj teaching with such term:^\os ''ni/tigic." ... 
The reality of teaching Gannot be reduced to, or 
transformed irUe the terrns of anything otherthan 
itself, for teachh : is a primorc^ial charoftehstic 'of 
certain morrten:,^ of human intercopinectedness, 
As a primordal tenn, teaching is an 'It' 
Teaching is .VOT information processing. 
Teaching^is you, as you embody history 

embody mathematics 
embody [physical 
educdtion I . . . 



i4s*you body-/ort/i that which you are, you seduce teacher, this means feeling integrated, authentic, to- 
others into their own bod\;ings. In short, ^at}Ffmp-^...^etb(S^JiLj^ 
thew into teaching themselves. In sfiort. i^ou^aKt 

' teach Qni^bodi; anything. j V 

■ » ' i 

Or Tom Robbins (a^in): "The only truly magical 
and poetic exchanges that occur in this life tafeplace 
between two people." 

jTf .'teaching is like magic, lidw can the characteris- 
tics of the teacher be considered a step to\A«rd thei ' 
reduction of. fuzziness in the goal model's implemen- 
tation? Martin Buber's l-Thou concept applied to 
physical education contains spme suggestions.^ This 
CO nee i^t refers to a direct, spohta'neous, somewhat 
mysterious meeting oL two whole people, a meeting 
which cannot be reduced to specific characteristics. 
Buber's prerequisites for entering into such a rela- 
tionship include openness to mystery and surprise, 
high self-esteem, . the absence of defense mecha- 
nisms, and the ability^ to suspend bi<9logical. psycho- 
logical aiid social needs. Buber's' prerequisites 
should look familiar; they parallel the characteristics 
of someone who is moving fro in awareness level t\yo 
to awareness level Ihree. One suggestion' then, is 
that the teacher must have experienced awareness 
level two in order to be free to interact with students 
in a helping and permission-oriented manner. 

But there's more to '1t/' One of the ch*^racters in a 
l oni Ko.bbins' novel says: "If you wdtit to clumge 
the world, change yourself.*' To change ourselves 
we . need to experience the same process we want 
our students to experierice/in this case all the leOels^ 
of au^areness (to the extent possible). By exp(?rienc- 
ini^ the levels of awareness we can betjirvtpMive the' 
goal model, not just modeling some things we WcUit 
students to do bi^Veallv be the goal model. 1 think 
this is vvht)t F^obbins means when lie says "change 
yo^uself." ■ ' . . 

Let's l(H^k dt junv this might woi k Tlu' qoal ukhKM 
rrf<Ms to a self lMHlv:-*winid imuu'Ctii^n. lor the 



your self with your world srrioothly., Ittlo^sn't mean 
you can demonstrate every sport skill, ilnless you 
need to do so for your own. integration of self- 
body-world. Nor does it mean you have to look or 
act a certain way. It does mean that you feel right, 
that. your defense mechanisms are minimal.^and.that 
you are moving to.ward,y9ur ideal self-body.- ; 

Second, the goal model refers to a. playful spirit. '. 
Possessing a playful spirit obviously means being 
able to play -fully, non-reflectively,'. spontaneously. It 
also means being creative and spontaneous outside 
Ihe. playwodd of sport as well as possessing a sense' 
of humor. Third, the goal model refcyrs to a sense of 
community — being aHle to create a sense of; com- 
munity, of interdependence, of relatedt'iess, of be- 
longing, of sharing and caring with each student in 
the gym. Students need to feel that you have an 
*■ irrational involvement" with them, that is, that 
you care about them more tban they could rat'ionally 
expect you to care, more than you care fpr other J<ids 
in the world. Converting these/three goals togenuihe- 
teacher characteristics reduc& the fuzziness of both 
the so-called magic of , teaching and the notion of 
permissipn. 

CURRICULUM 

At. bt>th 1 loover and 1 Icucling, 1 trietl to rely on my 
eacher characteristics to alk)w students the perniis- 



sion to explore arid iriteract^within the boundaries of 
the goal, model, but 1 found that 1 just wasn't charm- 
ing enough to pull it off. My;self-body-worldt.corinec^ 
tion, my playhil spirit and. sense of community with 
them didn't measure up or weren't enough io lu^kv 
it work. On top c)f that, 1 found it too easy to revejt to 
traditional goals (t'.g,. hinnp the vt^ileyball) and 
strategies (e.g.. tienionsticUe* drill, piau), if 1 got t)ut 
of there oli\;e. 1 ((.insitleretl it a gtnnl day. i needL-tl a 
goal related t uvriculuui structure to ()perate within, i 



'"I told tlvRm W could 
'putt . the ^hade down fyi- 
^tde their heads but on the 
outside I didn't want any 
interfetence with my rigfii 
to teach and others^^ngtrt 
to learjn. They sM0nie^ to 
figure it out after a 
while. 
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also needed .somc/eilternative tt?aching methods in 
my '*bag of tricks.*' In short. I needed* more focus. 

Slowly, in -bits and pieces, a weekly and yearly 
curriculum structure took form.'" The year starred 
(rather iKiphai^ardly) and ended (inuck/,rViore in 
focus) with a wicje range of tests. Thirteen physical 
perforr^ance tests, a knowledge test, body-image 
and s<:?lf-perceptiop scales, values questions, and a. 
past experience; self-report were considered and 
some used (sfee .Ghapter IV, "Evaluating the Pro- 
gram," for test results and the Appendix, pages 
79-89, for, copies of the'tests). The test results were 
useil to show eacli stiident his uniqueiu'ss as part. of 
level two's "u/ho am I?" question, emphasi^^ing th^it 
np -two studeirts tvere alike in ability, kno^ledtji?- 
. experiences, perceptions or values. ' 
. t:c)c,h;day (eventually) began with five minutes of 
lecture antl/or discussion from me on t[ie levels of 
aw<ivepiess, giving me a daily opportunity or. more 
accurately, forcing me to talk about the awareness 
levels as they related to the daily lesson or a particu- 
lc\r iru^itlent in tlie class tfie day before (or week or 
wliatever). 1 nlso tliri'w in st)ine fitness and int^to.r 
li'arning et)nt:e|its to [ielp then^ learn on their o\Sj\\. 



Students didn't want fgi^gct involved Iri these talks 
(se^thelr evaluation of them in Chapter ;(y), but they 
sooqrliearned that class didn't start until they' stopped 
jiggling the weights, bouncing the balls^/talking, and^ 
sd on. 1 told thepn they cbillc^ pull the shade down 
. inside th^ir. heads but on the outside 1 didn't want 
any interference with myj^ight to teach ^and others* 
right to learn' They seemed to figure it oiit after a* 
while. We also had these little talks whenever an 
incident cirose in class if I could make a connection 
between the incident and the awafeness .levels. 1 
guess tliis is a-variation of the teachable moment If 1 
couldn't react quickly»enpugh. I would use the first ^ 
five minutes of the t^ext day to discuss the incident 
and its coniiection to the awarenes^jevels, after 1 had 
had some tTmeto wot'k out the connection. The best 
exajxiple of this occurred in anothtir teacher's class, 
not mine. One of the students \vas. trying-to'demon- 
strate a weight training exercise^ to^ the class but he 
was holding the weight incorrectly..Scveral students 
lauglied and made fun of him, butpne guy in the 
front row kept trying to tell him.'-hbw to hold the 
weight correctly. The teacher stopped the class and 
^sked them at what level the laughers were operat- 
ing. **Level one!" they shouted m Unison (J*m not 
kidding). Then- the teacher fisked'aX what level the. 
student trying to help was operevting. "L^ve^thVet'" 
came the response fronvoWf half tlie studehtS; • > > 
The weekly eunicukim was divided into* thrVjtKv. 
parts: two days were devoted to fitness, two days to"^^: 
,,skm exposure and play, and one day (eventually) to' 
cooperation and helping. Rationa^e for devoting two 
days each week to fitness included: 

• J he level twc) **w[io can 1 be?" optioi^s of 
[ieaUh.'saf(,'ty and appearance are 'directly re- 
lattid to fitivtJss activities. 

\ • riu* level' two options of proving self, improving 
self and feeliiu; betti'r physically — wliicli were 
■, ' combined intt) one optit^n labeled achievement 
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to simplify the gDncepts and choices — also 
^ could be related to fitness as well as other 
physical activities. 

^^ Fitness, because of the minimal skill involve- 
jnent and variety of available activities in one 
area, is easy to individualize, thereby preparing 
students for level two's making and carrying out 
- a plan ("Who do I want to be?") later in the 
year. 

• For the most part, improvement is more easily 
made and seet^n fitness than in sport skills. 

• Fitness is or can easily be non-competitive and ' 
is therefore not as threatening to some alienated 
youth. 

• Fitness focuses directly 6r\ the body which facili- 
tates self-body-world connection efforts. 

• Fitness is a part of my own self-body^u/orld 
connection. 

The two days devoted to skill exposure and gtl«»y; 
were intended to: (1) expose students to physical 
"skills they may desire to pursue as par|^f their plan 
(level two, "Who'do 1 want to be?"); (2)'allow stu- 
dents to participate in those few activities they like, 
such as 'basketball and. trampoline; (3) emphasize 
the achievement (proving self, improving self, fee^l: 
ing better physically) option of level two's "whocal^J 
be?"; and (4) focus on the development of a playful 
spirit (level one). Mini-units of 5 to 10 days vi^sre 
developeid (e.g. , 8 days stretched over fout: weeks) in 
which approximately half the period emphasized 
skill development and the other half play. Some- 
times we would have play options of different ac- 
tivities oppffer a choice of "blood and guts" game or 
a "hit atid giggle" game. In activities such as self- 
defense and relaxation-yoga, the play part of the 
period was in one or more activities not associated 



with th|;skills being introduced. Given a 55-minute 
period*'of activity and subtracting time for dressing, 
showers, a 5-mi'nute lecture-discussion, and play, 
only about 15 minutes were left for skill instruction. 
However, with alienated youth I often found that 15 
minutes were all either 'of us could tolerate. Some- 
times I deviate<^ and instructed for the entire period 
with the promise (and delivery, or it woula have 
been curtains 'for me) of the next skilL-play period as 
a full period of play. 

One day a week was devoted to level three: self- 
other awareness. ^This was a late addition to the 
program'when I found that level three was being 
relegated to the teachable moment — that is, when a 
fight or other interpersonal hassle broke out (a regu- 
lar occurrence), we talked about level three. 
Scheduling one day each week to focus on level 
three forced me to integrate level three concepts and 
activities into the program. 

Activities for the day took four forms: 

• coopereftive games based on the Project Adven- 
ture concept,** for example, games that require 
all students to move from or\e designated area 
to another over obstacles without touching 

. some a'^^s of the floor, thereby forcing 
evei-yone 'into helping .roles 

f?|:ompetitive games with emphasis on coopera- 
';>tion, such as awarding one point for certain 
kinds of passes in basketball and two points for 
a basket {the height of frustration for many of 
my "gunners") 

• the creation of new games by students, '""^ stress- 
ing cooperation in planning and executing . 

• well as a playful spirit in both the creative ' • , 
and in playing new games 

• skiir development situations using students to 
help other students. 
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The yearly curriculum staicture was divided into 
fouf 9- or 10-week grading periods. The first grading 
period consisted of the weekly curriculum schedule 
described above. In the second grading period, 
however, one day each week was set aside for per- 
sonal programs, that is, for making and canrying out 
a personal plan in accordance with level two's **who 
do I want to be?" Therefore, students could begin to 
make their own self-body-world connection by the 
tenth week. Perhaps with students programmed for 
deferred gratification, this could be delayed pending 
sufficient exposure to activities and concepts; with 
my students, personal programs were such powerful 
motivators that I began them in the fifth week of the 
first grading period. I tried to be objective about who 
could go, causing me to hold my breath when some 
of my level one students fulfilled the requirements 
and went out to "do their thing." I required them to 
select options from level two's ' *who can I be?' ' list of 
health, safety, appearance, achievement and play 
and to connect these options with appropriate physi- 
cal activities. Then they had to write a program 
telling me what they were going to do in detail, 
including some plan for evaluation. Sometimes 1 had 
to write their programs for them (some of them 
didn't write too well). Sometimes 1 couldn't get 
coverage of an area they wanted to work (or play) in, 
although for the most part coverage was o^jtained 
from other teachers who allowed a student or two 
into their tgching station (with some rules to be 
followed), Ipfrom my upperclass tea'ching assistants 
who covered areas with minimal problems such as 
th6 outdoor track, or by using facilities adjacent to 
m<^ teaching station. If 1 could not cover or get per- 
mission to use an area, students had the cho[ce of 
■•improvising. Three students strung arope in a corner 
of tj:ie weight room and worked on volleyball skills, 
several students boxed in a corner of the gymnastics 
room, one student worked on his speed and agility in 
an empty hallway, and so on. 



To get on and stay on their own personal program 
once a week, students not only had to fill out a 
contract properly but had to attend class regulariy for 
five days prior to their personal program day, carry 
out their personal program, and hang on to their 
contract and turn it in at the end of the period, 
thereby allowing other teachers to see what they 
were doing. Despite this welter of rules, most stu- 
dents got out on their own and many stayed out 
week after week. 

The personal program day replaced on^of the 
fitness days. Stu;dents who did not make a plan for 
themselves or fa(led to achieve five **clean days," as 
we called the class attendance requirement, could 
do a basic fitness routine (called thq **lockstep pro- 
gram") to earn ^redit for the day. They were not 
forced to try to get out on their own because some 
were clearly not ready and few others chose my 
fitness routine over their own plan. / 

By the third grading period, both fitness days were 
converted to personal program days for those stu- 
dents who met the requirements, and a more com- 
plex contract was introduced (see Appendix for con- 
tracts, pages 74-78),' forcing students to think and 
plan a little more carefully. In the fourth grading 
period, students were allowed to do whatever they 
wanted every day provided: 

• They could describe the three awareness levels 
in the first person either in writing or verbally, 
after studying the Class Guide (see Appendix, 
page 92) if necessary. 

• They could successfully negotiate with me what 
tiTey wanted to do and why they ought to be 
able to do it. 

• They kept a daily journal of what they did and 
how they felt about it. Although many weren't 
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ready for such responsibility, most students did' 
• participate. 1 felt that since they were about to 
leave me (and required physical education) 
anyway^ it was time for them to try to experi- 
ence level four's integration. 

■• ' . ^ i 

We called this grading period "open negotiation" 
because everything was negotiable, including atten- 
dance and grades, Although 1 occasionally held cla^s 
meetings during this time to remind them of the ^ 
awareness^ levels, 1 tried to confine my rote to asking ' 
questions individually ;>and inching whoever I was 
involved with toward a joint decision. Pete showed 
Y up late to class and wanted to go swimming. 1 asked 
him why he should be allowed to go. He replied that 
it wasn't his fault he was late because his teacher the 
period befgre had sent him to the counselor for some 
"counseling." 1 said, "It sounds to /ne like you 
caused the problem. Why don't you just stay with 
me today?" He pointed out that 1 tiad never sent him 
, for "counseling," that he was doing a good job in my 
class. "Besides^," he said, "1 got my swimming trunks 
on underneath my pants!" 1 shook my head and 
said, "beat it . . . and swim a lap for me." 

On a ^more serious note, Dewey took a crash 
course in awareness levels when he learned that he 
could do what' he wanted to do every week. He 
studied the Class Guide diligently and finally passed. 
Then he was suspended from school for theft. When 
he returned he pleaded innocent, but the teachers 
who caught him left no room for doubt. We negoti- 
ated. Could 1 let him on open negotiation under the 
circumstances? 1 didn't think so, especially since we 
didn't have much of a relationship (he was never 
around). "How about staying with me a couple of 
weeks until we can get some trust going between 
us?" Dewey; "That's fair.* I almost fainted. He did a 
fair job of holding up his side-of the bargain, although 
he came in stoned a couple of days. 



TEACHING METHODS 

Except for the open negotiation grading period, 
grerdes.were based entirely on attendance and par- 
ticipation, and 1 always gave students the choice of 
participating or earning no credit for the day. 1 found 
that this approach squelched the "you tell me what • 
to do and I'll try to get out of doing it" game that 
students often play with teachers, it also reduced the 
hassle of, and emphasis on, grading because atten^ 
dance and t)<)rticipation are within everyone's reach 
and ^re reasonably objective measurjes. Uniforms 
and showers were also optiona^l, again partly to r^- ' , 
duce the game bUt also to connect awareness levels . 
to persona^ hygiene choices. 

Participation meant trying whatever we were 
doing that day, including trying to keep their mouths 
closed while 1 was talking. It did not mean taking part 
in required competition or tournaments. I held tour- 
naments and competitive events, but they were al- 
ways optional, providing another opportunity to tie 
in awareness levels. 4^ 'it's your body and your 
choice ") in this connection, all grouping was volun- 
tary. 1 described the options, students selected what 
appealed to them. Often, all blacks would go to the 
"blood, and guts" competition stations; and all the 
smaller, weaker kids would choose "hit and giggle." 
Happily, some integration and interracial outreaches 
eventually occurred without my pcqjdding during the 
open negotiation period. 

Sev^al times during theyear 1 declared a counsel- 
ing day in which students played in a specific area 
while 1 walked around and talked with as many of 
. them as I could. The idea was to interact with them 
informally — e.g., "How's it going?" "Where are you 
headed?" — outside of the locker room, outside of 
my rple as dispute ^referee, and so on. 1 managed to 
talk informally with every student in class at least a 
couple of times during the year. ^ ' -/ 

' '" ^ 21 . 
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Fortunately, behavior modification was in my bag 
of tricks because, despite my typically humanistic 
distaste for manipulating kids, I found such manipu- 
lation to be necessary, especially when they would 
skip cl^ss. Grades did not work very well as reinfdr- 
^y—Qexs except fp^a f^w studen ts^ but the fnake-a-plan - 
personal program idea caught on immediately. As 
soon as they understood that they needed five 
"clean'* days in a row to, get out on their owh, 
attendance picked up briskly. And as soon as they • details and examples, the curricular and meth- 
figured, out that being able to state the awareness odological ideas .presented here are reviewed in the 
levels in personal terms earned them open negotia- next chapter, this time categorized according to 12 
tion rights, they turned into Phi Beta Kappas, study- subgoals and three kinds of strategies derived from 
inq yji^iiTfClass Guides both in and outside of class. the goal model. A summary of the relationship of the 
A '^ineA to use a variety of teaching methodis in 'Curriculum and methods ideas to awareness level 
presenting skills and. fitness to my students so they concepts as presented in this chapter can best be 
could find their own style of learning. At various^ shown in the following chart: 

■ ■ . • 



times I used the comrnand style (e.g., self-defense), 
problem solving (e;g., wrestling), task cards (e,g., 
basketball), pictures and books (e.g., gymnastics), 
contracts (e.g., weight training) and individual feed- 
back (e.g., volleyball). 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has been a broadbriish approach to 
reducing the fuzziness of the goal model. For more 
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CONCEPTS 


CURRICULUM 


METHODS 


Awareness Level One:- 

No Awareness (spaced) 
Play 


TF* — half period; W — new 
games 


Optional participation ^/ 


Acting out needs or 

a 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 lu 


MTThF— iecture/discussion, 

Lt^UV^l lauijc IIKJlllcllL 




Awareness |.evei Two: ' 

oeii-Douy rAwaienebb 




Optional "participation 


VA7hr\ am I*? 

wno am ir 






My uniqueness 


First and last week of , 
program: pre-post testing 


• 


My needs 


MTThF — lecture/discussion, 
teachable momient 




Who am jl supposed to be? 






My programming 


MTThF — lecture/ djscussion, 
teachable moment 




Who can I be? 






Potentialities, extent of 
' physical involvement, extent 
of specialization ' 


MTThF — lecture/discussion, 
teachable moment' 


' ■ ' . ' ■ 


Options: 
Health 

Safety 

Appearance . 
Achievement 
Play Skills 

A 


MTh (fitness days); relaxation- 
yoga unit on TF 
MTh (fitness days), self; 
defense unit on TF 
MTh (fitness days) 
MTh (fitness days); 
TF (^ill days) / 
TF (skill days). 


Variety oMeaching methods for 
presenting skills and fitness; 
options with voluntary grouping 


Rtferi to <l<iv^ ')l th*.' wi'ok 








c ■ ^ 
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CONCEPTS 


CURRICULUM 


METHODS ' 


Who dp I want to be? 

Making a plan, carrying ^ 
out my plan 


■ r^ . f . : 

Th of second gf^ding period; 
MTh of third grading period 


Behavior modification; 
Contracts * 


Awareness Level Three: 

Self-Other Awareness 

How can I help others? Righ 
others, jvorth of others; univ 
sense of community 

How can others help me? 
Validation,, love, sharing, 
affiliation ' 


W (Cooperative. games, day) — 
lecture/discussion, teachable 
rrioment 

tS of P 

ersal 


Optional'participation 


Awdreness Level Four: 

Integration 


M?WThF of foifrth grading - 
period 


Class Guide; journals; optional 
participation 



Mibgoals aincl 
Strategies Nuts, 

5olt5anci 
An^cdotbs 



IT'S STILL FUZZY? 

The development of eurriQulum and teachirig 
methods related to\he awareness level concepts 
helped support my'ailing teather magic, thereby 
moving me a few st^ps .closer to implementing my 
goal model; However, since 1 did not enjoy a really 
.good day with my Harcliog High School class until 
w^W into the second semester, the need for more 
focus continued to b^^t After considerable ex- 
perimentation, 1 devised 12 subgoals*(page 26), 
stated in personal terms from the student's point of 
view, which specified feelings, understanding and 
^behavior that appeared to be required to answer 
personally each of the awaretiess level questions in 
the goal 'model. Because the m'odel is largely or- 
ganized around questions, the subgoals tended to 
focus on the question-answering process, which al- 
lowed students to find their own answers rather than 
mine. Strategies designed to facilitate progress to- 
ward these subgaials could then be developed^and 
three kinds of strategies eventually emerged: (1) 
those attempting to create a comfortable, ' non- 
threatening environment. (2) those designed to help 
the teacher behave in more human, personal and 



facilitating ways, and (3) those that more specifically 
described a technique which couJd be used on a 
particular day (or week or month) to implement a 
subgoal. Overlap existed, but the conceptual dif- 
ferentiation of setting, teacher behavior, and specific 
sjtrategies prqved clarifying and held uplfhroughout 
le year. ' 
To focus more clearly on where my time and 
/energy were going to be spent, the welter of newly 
created subgoals and strategies had to be given 
priorities by grouping into more rfianageable cate- 
gories. A modified version of Bloom's taxonomy of 
educational objectives' provided the categories — 
affective (feilings), behavioral (acts), cognitive 
(thoughts), and psychomotor (skills and fitness) — 
but threatened to break up the wholistic concept of 
the person. The effort to group and give priorities 
once again pointed, up the conflict between focus 
(clarifying and organizing the goal model) and per- 
mission (the interaction of a whole person with a 
whole person). For the moment, 1 favored sharpen- 
ing the focus to implement the goal model better. 

Since the feelings of alienated youth — about 
themselves, about school and teachers, about 
searching for their identities — tend to interfere with 
the teaching-learning act, affective Subgoals were 
ranked first. Behavioral subgoals, with their em- 
phasis on self-responsibility and relating to others, 
also received a high priority. Cognitive subgoals 
aimed at giving students some understanding of the 
search for self-process and a few fitness arid learning 
concepts were ranked lower because for alienated 
youth, doing and feeling something take precedence 
over knowing about something.^ The psychomotor 
subgoal received the least attention as it should in a 
monograph titled Beyond Balls and Bats. We did 
engage in physical activities everyday — it was a PE 
class — but we worked and played in relation to the 
goal model, focusing on feelings, behavior and un- 
derstanding more than on the activity itself. 
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ERIC 



AFFECTIVE 
Subgoals 

Feel comfortable in 
class 

Move toward feeling 
good about myself and 
my body 

Sense my own 
uniqueness 

Fee! in charge of 
own life 



Strategies' 

The setting: 
Choices 
Grades 

Popular activities 
Private places . 
1^ Limited reading 

Teacher behavior: 
Charm 

Concern/warmth 
Empathy 
Genuineness 
Being accepting 
Expressing feelings 
' Listening 



BEHAVIOR/\L. 
SubgdaU 

Don't Interfere wltf) the 
rights of others ^ 

Give reasons' for the 
choices 1 make antt*^ . 
accept responsibility Tor 
those choices 

Set personal goals and 
move toward those 
goals ' 

Show some sensitivity 
tow>ard, cind empathy, 
for, others 



Strategies 

The setting: 
Choices 
One rule 

Teacher behavior: 
Being acce[^ting 
Listening • 
Teacher's identity . 
Confronting . ^ 

pecific strategies: 
'Accordion principle 
Feedback 
Daily options- 
Sitting out 
Lockstep 
Contracts 
Open negotiation 
Study haii * 
Behavior modification 
Focusing on others 



COGNITIVE 
Subgoals 

)lnderstand basic fitness 
nd motor learning 
concepts 

Understand the 
awareness levels 



Strategies 

Teacher behavior: 
Asking questions 
Being concrete 

* Limited talk 

Specific strategies: 
Introducing concepts 
Class Guide 
Feedback '• 



PSYCHOMOTOR 
Subgoals 

Try a wide range of 
physical activities and 
tests 

Play 



Strategies 

Specific strategics: 
Trying it 

PE subject matter 
Play V 

Weekly organization 
Pre-po^t testing 
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By connecting these subgoals find strategies to the rowed to a specific question by selecting relevant 
six awareness level questions, focus could be nar- subgoals and strategies for a partlcglar day or week. 
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GOAL MODEL 


SUBGOAL 


STRATEGY 


EVALUATION 
PROCEDURE* 


Awareness Level 
One 








Playful Spirit 


1. Play 


Specific psychomotor 
strategy: play 


1.2. 3. 5, id * 


Awareness Level 
Two 








Who am 1? ' 
My uniqueness 


1 . Sense rtiy , 
uniqueness , 


All affective strategies 


" 1. 2. 3. 5. 6 




2. Understand the 
awareness levels 


A[l cognitive strategies 


1,2,3.5, 7 





3. Try a wide range of_ 
activities/tests 


All psychomotor 
strategies 


1. 2, 3, 5, 9 


Who am I? My, needs 


1, Feel comfortable in 
class 


Affective setting and 
teacher behavior 


1,2.. 3, 4,5, 6. 11 




2. Move toward feeling 
good about myself 
«Sc body 


All affective strategies 


1. 2, 3, 4. 5, 8, 9, 11 




3. Understand the 
awareness levels 


All cognitive strategies 


1, 2. 3, 5. 7. 10 


Who am 1 supposed to 
be? - 


1 Understand the 
awareness levels 


/\11 cognitive strategies 


1. 2, 3, 5, 7, 10 


iVho can 1 ber* 
Opfiops 


1 . Understand the 
awareness levels > 

2. Try a wide range of 
activities & tests 

3 Set & implement 
personal goals 


All cognitive strategies 

All psychomotor 
strategies 

Specific behavioral 
strategies^ daily options, 
behavior modification, 
open negotiations 


1. 2, 3. 5, 7. 10 
1.2,3.5,9 

1,2,3. 10 
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GOAL MODEL 


SUBGOAL 


STRATEGY 


EVALUATION 
PROCEDURE* 


Who do I want to be? 


1. Feel in charge of 
myself 


Most <3i the affective & 
behavioral strategies , 


1.2,3,5,6 




accept responsibility 
for my choices 


behavior: confronting; 
specific behavioral 
strategies: accordion 
r. principle, feedback, 
dally options, open 


1, 2, 3, 10 ' 




3. Set & implement 
peisopal goals 


Specific behavioral 
strategies: daily options, 
behavioj' modification, 
open negotiations 


1,2,3,10 . 




4. Understartd basic" ■ 
• fitness & learning 
concepts ■ 


. All cognitive strategies 


1.?. 3, 5,7 * 

0 




5. Understand the 
awareness levds 


All cognitive strategies 
-ip-N* 


1, 2. 3. 5, 7, 10 


Awareness Level 
Three 








How can otherj help 
me? 

How can I help others? 


1 . Not to interfere with 
the rights & 
freedoms of others 


Behavioral setting: one 
rule: behavioral teacher 
behavior: confronting; 
specific behavioral 
strategies: behavior 
modification & focusing 
on others 


1.2,3.^.5 




2. Show sensitivity/ 
— empcrthy for oth'^rs 

3. Understand the 
awareness levels 


Specific behavioral 
strategy: focusijpgon 
others 

All cognitive strategies 


1.2.3 ' 
' 1.2/3, 5.' 7 



*Kcy to f valuation Procedure: 

1. Goal tallies 

2. ' Teacher self-grades ■ 

3r. Anecdotes 

4. Repeated subjective. ratr 
ings of student behavior 



5. Student evaluations of 
the program * 

6. Visitor reports 

.7. Knowledge test results' 



9. Results from self percep- 
tion scale, values. clarifi- 
cation questions, And 
self report 

9. Physical performanre test 
results 



10. Personal jjrogram and 
journal tallies and con- 
tent 

11. Class attendance and re- 

ferrals compared flo 
other classes in school 
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AFFECtlVE SUBGOALS AND STRATEGIES 

Subgoals , 

For alienated youth as well as for most students in 
non-voluntary or quasi-voluntary' physical educa- 
tion classes, motivation is a major obstacle to learn* 
ing anything. The frustration of trying to teach motor 
skills to students who don't care or don't want to 
learrj^vhas d.efused mah^ initially enthusiastic physical 
edujcatoYs^and popula^riz^ the coaching role, where 
^studenfe slnow up voluntarily anid with tonsiderable 
maturation (although not as "considerable" as most 
coaches). A major goal at Harding was j ust to get the' 
students to attend class. Hoover School students 
had' no .choice ihjhis matter (they were "in resi- 
dence"), but tl)«?withdrawal took other forms. A 
vatiety of factors account for this kind of behavior, 
including the socialization process V alid. previous 
school experiences/ but these explanations are little 
cdmfort to the teacher who faces class disruptions 
and student withdravA>aUe.g., refusal to participate, 
cutting class). Even a traditional goal model encom- 
passing motor skill and fitness development-cannot 
be implemented until student feelings are turned 
around. 

Thie needs for security and self-esteem as part of 
the **who am I?" .question provide search for self 
goal model support for the first two affective sub'-" 
.go^lsf ^ ^. 

, . ; . ■ ^ ^' • *, : • 

1- To feel comfortable in this class (that the class 
is./for fne. a "nice place to be," or in stuffier* 
vterms. a non-thi"eatening' environment — ' 
maybe even a. pleasant environment)/ ' 

2. ' To move toward feeling good about myself 
V andmy body (to feel that lam imjDortant, that I 
matter, particularly in a school and physical 
education setting). , . 



A third affective subgoal refers to each' person's 
■; biological, envirorfrtiental and perceptual unique-, 
ness, again as part of 'the "who am I?" question: ' 

3/:jTQ-sensie niy ovvn. individuality or uniqueness 
(not to know ^bUfte sense or feel). 

A fourth affective subg^al is ,4fawn from the self- 
awareness capacity underlying choice in the ques- 
tion ''Who do I want to be?": 

4. To feel in charge of my own life (1 may not be 
totally an agent of change in my life, but, as 
Smith argues^;! will be more likely to act that ■ 
way if I feel that I anrr'). 

Many physicaf educators wjjuld include liking physir 
cal activity as an affectivev^!>t^oal. However, my 
goal model permits students t^dislike activity so that 
subgoal is omitted from the list. 

The Setting 

Creating the "proper" getting can go a long way , 
toward facilitating all of these affective subgoals. 
Rules and required procedures can be reduced to 
thosg which the school, other subgoals, and the 
teacffer>. chaos level (hOur mu'ch chaos the teafcher^ 
can tolerate) absolutely reiquire.^ Uniforms and ' 
showers can be made optioHal (my students were 

^ not even required id change from their street 
clothes),, and grades can be based entirely on atten- ' 
dance and participation (participahon equaled trying 
Whatever we were doing that day, requiring consid- 
erable.negotiation with some students). My students 
v^ere efllowed to sit out rather than participate as long 
as they didn'tinterfere with the class; fhey recj?ived a . 
non-participation for the day which was recorded as • 
part of their grade, but, importantly, they weren't 

'hassled. Michael: "I can't participate today." Me: 
"Your^choicc! Have a seat." Michael: "Buf^i forgot 
my clotheT'' Re'r^You coulJigo in street clothes, 
tjSday. Your choice.'^ Michael: ''But Til get all 
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sweaty." Me: "Your choice." This idea sticks In the 
/ throats of many physical educators (and admlnls- 
* trators), hut my experience in several different set- 
tings has been that students rarely choose this option 
once they see>that the teacher is unwilling to field 
their excuses verbatfy.br spar with them over a par- 
ticipation requirement. If students who sit out inter- 
fere witKthe class, either sorhe kind of deal needs to 
be * negotiated 6r they must be removed (to the 
locker room, to the counselor, to the principal). 

Another way to set the sjagc is to give the students 
a lot of what they want, p^ticularly at the beginning. 
At Harlding this meant playing fcptbtball. and baslcet- 
ball ^nd bouncing on the_tra,|Tipo|ine,'at fir^t with a 
bare minimurri pf lectures?, demonstrations or drills. 
For most of tFie,'.black kids, basketball was "their" 
. game;; any time they wfere allowed to play, problems 
in class diminished considerably. For a few, giving 
\ them what they wanted jneant allowing them to walk 
around during class. 

Atmosphere in the gym can be characterized as 
'*lockstep"— neat, orderly groups All doin^ the same 
thing — or free and independent. The feeling of free- 
dom and independence— emphasiziing the students' 
uniqueness and ability to choose wisely — can" be 
. generated by offering options to students on a regu- 
lar basis. Besides whether to wear uniforms and take 
a shower anid whether to sit out orj^articipate, stu^ 
dents can choose from a number of learning meth- 
ods,, activities and i;neanings within a particular ac- 
tivity- and with whom, to associate. At Harding, 
students were sometimes allowed limited activity 
choices sucH^s football or soccer, three out of five 
gymnastics events, or any fitness activity. Sometimes 
we held an open gym day in which students coul|mo 
anythihg they wanted as long as they "moved freir 
bodies/' paid\ attention . to some safety rules, andi- 
stayed withijn sight (or got permissiori to.le^ve).- > 
Harding students were exposed to a variety of 
leamir)^ pnethods and were encouraged to choose 



"How students perceive 
the teacher is their private 
reality; it is all that counts 
to them. Students ask 
themselves two questions 
about teachjers^ '*Can 
he/she help' me?'' and^; 
l^$pecially for the less 
motivated student, "Does 
he/she want to help 
me?" 

the method of learning that best suited them,/ 
whether it was demo&tration, command style (by- 
the-numbers), problem solving, task card, pictures 
from a book, etc. Since 'any activity can have^a. 
variety- of meanings,* several options were offered; 
during most activity units. For exanriple^ basketball 
was divided into three groups: what came to^^e( 
knovvn as the blood-andrguts, cjj^owd of highly cbm- 

' petitive players, the- more relaxed "MtViand-giggle" 
group, arid tho^e who.prqferred to shobt rath^.than 
play a g^me. No one was ever forced to associate 

■ with anyone else; they always grouped themselves. I * 
would often describe the criteria for each group, 
but they decided where they belonged. This may 
explain the minimal bickering and fighting that oc- 
currec^ during the^year at Harding despite the pres-^ 

j^iici^.pf two widely disparate groups in class, one of 
Was composed of tough, we 11 -skilled blacks 
'ar^%(B other of small and frail, poorly skilled whites 
^l^y^r^ third "in between" grGup),- .^^'hcse choices 

^ \Xj(jire/hopefully buttressed by the feeiiiig^ that every- 
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thing was open to negotiation thfioughptit jht* yeiw 
(in addition to a specific open nergotiation strategy 
employed in the last few weeks, of' the year). . 

Students who feel uncornforjtabFe wlth,**the group 
can be/^ncouragcd tc^sc privote plJfees to try out n 
new skill or practice or do ftdhn^eithlng that others 
might consider silly.' Scott went to a small, unused" 
room to do his relaxation exercises and to try to 
stand on his head. Phil, VVlllie and Howdrd;(whefh he^ 
was around) practiced karate by therrlselv^s. Ronnie 
worked on hi3._.handba\skills in the weight room 
when it wasn't being usea. Finally- sensiUvity t6 the 
low reading level'^of alienated youth reduces the 
threat of the setting. This does not mean eliminating 
all reading and writirjg (some of my strategies require 
both); it mean^^helpihg those who are struggling and 
accffeptirig verbal of even behavioral responses in the 
place of the written word. 

' ■ • • ,> ■ 'I 

Teacher BehUvlot 

^ - - ... . " ' 

' How students perceive -the teacher is their private 
reality; it is all that couHts to th(?m. Students ask 
themselves two questions about teachers; *'^an 
he/she, help me?" andi especially for the less.mpti- 
vated student, "Does he/she want to help nne?"" 
Each student's answers to these questions, based on 
/subjective perceptions, become his/her private real-' 
*ty of the teacher s behavior and the basis for their 
relationship. To answer the first question, students 
^do their own subjective assessment of the teacher's 
physTix^al prowess and, probably to a lesser extent, 
knowledge. They are' unwittingly influenced in their 
judgment by ttna^eacher's charisma, both in front of 
the group and one t(^ one. Charisma may include 
enthusiasm, appealing appearance, and the like, but 
it is more than a scientific stew of identified charac- 
teristics. It is chdrm; it is a sense that this person is my 
, leader. . ^ 

. The second i^uestion. "Does h^e/s.he u/ant^o help 
nne?; ^ • ' i$i'a nswered'^bj^ exte nt of • u npossessive 



*^pmpathicundet^tandmg 
refers to the ability iqrfeel 
and perceive what the 
s tuden U feels and per- 
ceives; to be able to put 
one's self in the student's 
(SfVfn) stipes. " 

concern (or warmth) that the student perceives the 
teacher to hold for him/her, the extent of etnpathy 
for his/her situation, and the extent of genuineness in 
the teacher's behavior (the "therapeutic triad""^).' 
Concern, sometimes termed warmth, cannot be 
possessive in nature; the teacher must feel good 
enough about him/hiirself to be able to give -him/ 
.herself to another, without strings attached, without 
some trade-off nin mind.*" Empathic understanding 
refers to tlie ability to feel and perceive what the 
student feels and perceives, *toi?e ifiblc to put one's 
self in the student's (gyfn) shoes. To deter,mine 
.whether a teacher is empathic, students pick up'clues 
from the teacher's'^ behavior, asking th*ecnselves: 
Does nffy teacher know when to, be open? When to 
touch? When to encourage? When to back off? 

Genuineness does not mean being "what a 
teacher, is supposed to be'' nor being "with it" by 
dressing in the latesf fclothes and using the. latest 
language; it means being^ne's true self rather than ^ 
phony. Itjneans wearing your identity and values on 
your sleevG.'it means notknpwing alltliieanswers. At 
the beginning of a '^ymn^fcs unit I confesseithat I 
was terrible at gymna3(|Pj lhat my gymnastics' 
teachers had told me that my performance looked 
like^a f)ile of yqu-know-what. At Hoover, where my 
expertise was questioned regularly, it was helpful to 



Accepting studej^ be- 
havior is easier , for 
te^aehers who /Ik^Jt/ie 
kids^ on obvious bi^i^o/len 
overlqoked pofrit.' 



:;remem6er ttiat r dl<ln*t have all or even most of the 
arisyvers". /\t;HQrcjing, 1 tried to say it. was okay^to call 
' me 'by my "first neime, but, in part because it ran 
counter to the Harding tradition, it dldn*t feel right. 1 
, don't fhirt1< there is a rule to govern the teachers title 
* or name; the right name i^ what fits you, your style, 
your values. 1 laid my hands on kids-both at Hoover 
and Harding, at one point asked Cedric ff he wanted 
io fight, and pn three occasions I ejected students 
from class. Hardly humanistic'behaviprantjnotall^of 
it can be justified, but some of thp§e;^cts fejtrig'ht. 
Siedentop suggests some specific guic^elines. ;fpr. 



without necessarily agreeing with student behavior 
(let 6iohe being -criripathic) is a major accomplish- 
ment, especiall/)/ii ;the face of pyerwhelming .^ody 
odor, obvious drug Use during fhe school day/and 
on and oh. The distinction between acceptance and 
agreeme/jt Is crucial but often lost in middle plass 
teacher rhetpric aimed at^ poiriting out to students 
what they ought to be doing with their lives. Accept- 
ing^student behavior Is easier for teachers who like 
the kids, an obvious but oft^n overlooked ppint. I 
have found so-called alienated youth easy to like, at 
least in th^ gi/rt), so their behavior d6esn*t disturb me 
(much). Many teachers don't, wori't, or can't like 
problem kids; to ^({0extent that they have a choice, 
they should work wftti itudehts/clients/peopl!? ,they 
can like and accept. . ' - '^^ ; 

Expressing one's feelings abbqt a studervti^S 
behavfor — good or bad, labeling these comment^^ 
feelings rather than facts, and explaining fhe'rea^ 
for the feelingsr— is another teacher behavior cbi 
that supports' the therapeutic triad. By comfhMni 
ing feelings and, pierceptions rather than objective 



interpersonal relations teacher behavior; *^ but I vi^w^; ^'1^^^^^^^ teacher is rpate^jlUely to.come across as a,? 

..pehpri^U aS'a jU<j^e and jury. This principle ek:- 
ieiid$ \d pointing out Individual development or im^i 
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genuineness as a personal process. All oi us must try: . 
to lay asicTii who we'are supposed to be as a physical 
educator and begin to ask who we can be and want 
to be: .Awarer)ess-^els are not, Jirnited |o our stu- 
(^(^irits.' ;We must become aware" pf the influences on 
bars^ves (n our profession— rtP' be a jock, to. dress 
the part, to be able to dempnsfrati^, 'to check sihow- 
ers, toputvskill-building first, all tFie rest ^and ofthe 
goal model, teaching methods, curriculunn,. evalua- 
tion, and teacher behavior options open to us.* Then, 
with an appropriate knowledge base and sorlne un- 
derstanding of self-control techniques we can -begin ' 
to build our own serjse .of professional iflentity. 
Genuineness is a natutaloutgrowth of this process. 

Three teacher behavior concepts furthfer clapfv^j|^jt/| 
and augjnent the therapeutic triad: accepting, ex- - 
pressing jeeling^V arid listening.'"* Just accepting CCpi* 



Many teachers dftfl^^i 
won* t, or can't Ul^'proi^ 
lem kids; tg the extent 
that the}; have a cfimce^; 
tMe}^, should iDoflr 
$0p^n ts /clients [people^ 
can Uke and ac- 
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provement; the teacher is simply expressing a pro- 
fessional opinion from a subjective perspective. The 
result may be to reinforce and manipulate, but the 
act is an honest one, flowing from one's feelings and 
perceptions and so labeled. At Hoover, after 1 had 
physically jerked a student off the gym floor 1 shared 
■ my feelings with the class. I was angry. 1 was wrong. 
Being shoved around frequently, they were bewil- 
dered at my remarks, but that day was a turning 
point in our relationship. The oth%f two classes 1 
taught at Hoover never matched 'their receptivity to 
instruction from that day on. 

Probably the most emotional experience 1 had at 
Harding (or anywhere else) occurred the last day of 
school. 1 tokl them that 1 felt we had moved from 
rules to a relationship, but tha't from now on they had 
to take charge of themselves without our relation- 
ship. 1 also recalled the numerous mistakes 1 had 
made during the year, that in my view life was a 
process of trying to reduce the number of mistakes, 
and that at age 14 or 15 they were experiencing the 
same process. Then I went around the room calling 
each student by name and telling each what f felt he 
had accomplished during the year, how 1 felt about 
his progress, and what 1 felt he needed to do to take 
charge of himself. 1 told those who 1 felt were my 
friends jiust-that, those who seemed to show physical 
or beliaviora! or attitiidinal imiMcn^Muent just that, 
an*.! those who still had prciblems with freedom or 
self-res[)onsibility just that. Tliey were never more 
attentive or receptive. (My talks usually elicited some 
negative responses; see Chapter IV/.) Excerpts: To 
Cleoti.s: "Just seeing vmi macUMuy day brighter." Tt) 
Miehael: "You've got good looks, bvaius, physical 
ability, but sonieonC* needs to hire an elephant to sit 
on you to get vt^u to use those talents. In the lonq 
run, even that won't woi l^, you\'e got to figure it out 
yourself and eventually t<)ke ( [large of vtnii self." To 
Hugh: "Mo^t improved, To Cedrir: "Do V(Ui re 
member when 1 asked \nni it y(ni w<inted to tight/ 
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• We've come a long way together." (See his re- 
sponse, page 50. ) To Ray and Jerry: "You two don't 
need a teacher. In fact, you've been the teacher in 
many ways." To Ronnie: !'l know you've got a 
rough situation at home, but you've got to quit using 
that as an excuse for your behavior and start taking 
charge of yourself." (3ee his response, page 71 )To 
Joree: ."Two things have saved you in here: 1 like 
you — I don't kinoCO'Why — and you' ve got all the tools. 
You just need.{o use them more than once a month." 

A third teacher behavior concept that is related to 
the therapeutic triad involves listening to students. 
Encouraging them to talk, to express their feelings 
and goals, and paraphrasing what you thought they 
said or felt constitute pail c^i the skill of listening. 
The other part involves talking to students in ques- 
tion rather than answers as much as possible, 
supplemented by describing possible options and 
related' experiences you have had which emphasize 
the problem-solving process rather than the an- 
swers. When Sam was caught and /returned to 
Hoover School after running away, 1 just asked him 
wfiether it was worth it. To my surprise, he replied "It 
was and it wasn't." 1 told him I didn't understand. 
"Well," he replied, "1 really had a good time, but it 
Set my parole back six months!" We had opened up 
a tliakig, and 1 hatl gotten i^ peek inside Stini's head. 
If 1 luul just told him the answer (niy answer) which 
was, of course, tluit it u-as really dumb to lun away 
just before coming up for parole, it would have been 
a sfiort one-sided monolog. 

Specific Strategies 

To facilitate progress further toward the tiffective 
subgoals, a ctiunseling day C(m be designated every 
week or two tit which time the students run their own. 
activities (e.g., a general task or jx-rhaps iust ii play 
day) while the teacher wanders around t<ilking indi 
vidually to students. Teachers usuallv try to do-this 
before oi <iftei class in the lockt^M room, but thosi- 
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time slots aren't long enough or free enough to talk 
in d^pth to all students. Sometimes I wpuld only get 
to three or four students during the designated 
period, l)Ut by keeping track of the '^counseled" 
student^ 1 eventually got around tO' everyone at least 
several times during the year. We talked about 
whatever came to their mind or fnine — how things 
were going, wliat th^y were thinking and feeling, 
what they would like to be doing, their reaction to 
prpblems 1 saw in their behavior. Some teachers 
prefer to prepare an agenda for each student ahead 
of time; others are more comfortable discussing 
whatever comes to either party's mind. As this pro- 
cedure becomes habitual and as students increas- 
ingly take charge of their learning, formal counseling 
days will no longer be necessary; the procedure will 
have become an integral part of the class. Many of 
the specific behavioral strategies described below 
also support the, affective subgoals. For example, 
open negotiation which emphasizes the student as a 
negotiator rather than as a passive recipient of 
someone else's lesson plan should engender feelings 
of beitig both self-directed and unique as well as 
focus the student's attention on his/her behavior. 

BEHAVIORAL SUBGOALS AND 
STRATEGIES 

Subgoals 

Behavior is often used as an indicator of progress 
in the affective, cognitive and psychomotor cate- 
gories. The creation of a separate category for be- 
havioral subgoals and strategies recognizes behavior 
as a unique entity distinct from feeling, thinking, and 
performing large muscle activities. 

The first behavioral subyoal deals with the '*who 
can 1 he?" restrictions inherent in living in a social 
unit: 



1. Not to interfere with the rights of others (in- 
cluding the teacher's right to teach and other, 
students' right to learn). 

The next two behavioral subgoals emphasize the 
process of becoming "who I want to be" in contrast 
to '*who I am supposed to be." 

2. To give reasons for the choices I make and to 
accept personal responsibility for those 
choices. • *' 

3, To set personal goals and move towards those 
• goals. 

The last behavioral subgoal reflects an explicit effort 
to encourage students to answer '*how can I help 
others?" and *'how can others help me?" by behav- 
ing with sensitivity toward and empathy for others. 

4, To show some sensitivity toward, and em- 
pathy for, others. , 

The Setting ^ 

The emphasis on choice, described as part of the 
affective setting, gives students the opportunity to 
act, to do, to choose. If a rule prohibiting interference 
with the rights and freedoms of others is emphasized 
and enforced, it will stand out in bold relief as a 
hard-line regulation in an otherwise open program, 
thereby underscoring its importance in student be- 
havior. 

Teacher Behavior 

The teacher-student relationship is crucial to de- 
veloping a self-discovery dialog between teacher, 
and student and eventually within the stucjeht him/ 
herself, a dialog which often leads to self-imposed 
behavioral change.T<ey teacher behaviors in facilitat- 
ing such a dialog ^je being able to: 

• accept stud^>rit behavior which does not match 
one's owii valufl^s sq.that the studen-t sees that 



he/she doesn't hac^e to be like the teacher or 
even like him/her to function effectively in class; 

• listen to studefit reasoning and to offer alterna- 
tives; , ^ ^ 

• view one s own identity and value system as an 
option rather than as the answer for all students. 

Tht^se teacher behaviors have been discussed 
under affective strategies, pages 31-34. 

Behavioral subgoals also require that teachers*de- 
velop the ability to confront students when the rights 
of others (including the teacher) are being dis.re- 
garded and to point out the potential consequences^ 
of a student's choice. Confronting students may 
mean separatirig a student from the group to talk 
with him/her about interfering with your right- to 
teach or other students right to learn. It may mean 
making a plan together to change the student's be- 
havior, Separating the student from the group tem- 
porarily or even referring the student if the behavior 
continues to interrupt class. It may mean only a look 
or a reminder or c^ "non-participation" for the day. 

Mental preparation for a wide range of potential 
student misbehaviors — i.e., thinking, out' possible 
situations, predicaments and confrontations each 
day before class — helps. But since no two situations 
or students are alike, the crucial open skill is the. 
teactier's ability to match situation, student, be- 
liavior and teacfRT reaction m a way tliat reduces the . 
disruptive " behavior without interfering with other 
subgoals (such as feeling good about self). My first 
reaction to Cedric's frequent iiUerference with rrjy 
teaching was to threaten to give hinn a nori^' 
participiUion or referral. That didn't work, so 1 asked 
iiim if [le wanted to fight. That worked for a little 
while because he. respected toiigliness, but lu* still 
saw no reason to stop interfering with class (he prob 
ably saw no reason for being in class). 1 finally tried 
separating him {mm the class inv a talk. In tnir second 
talk. I said. "It's prcUiably partly my fault that we 



aren't making it," and he replied ''It's partly my fault, 
too" ! From that time on we began to relate to each 
oth&r more positively, and by the end of th^ year we 
were wrestlingand joking togetherand he was work- 
ing and even helping others. 

Phil was always the last one to. sit down so class 
could begin, anci he had difficulty payincf attention. . 
My reaction was usually a gentle reproof because I 
like him (who knows why) and because he always 
came to class. As a result, his behavior did not im- 
prove. However, he did respond when I confronted 
him directly, probably because of the "relationship 
that had developed through our frit^ly sparring 
during the year. One fime another student accused 
him of stealing something. He was in the middle of 
vigorously denying everything when 1 interrupted 
him: "Be straight with me, Phil." He returned "the 
goods." 

Students also need to be confronted with the 
choices theyv have xnade. For example, a student 
would be absent three out of five days '\n-;a week; 
when I showed him' his attendance record the next 
week he would typically respond, "1 don't think 1 
missed that much." That sounds like con artistry, 
and there was some (perhaps a lot), but 1 am con- 
vinced that in most instances the student was really 
not aware that he had cut that much. When given 
choices, students .would often choose to play at 
some familiar activity rather than trying to improve 
or try something new. My response (40 times a 
week): "It's your body and 30 minutes out of your 
life. Just so you're on top of what you are doing. . . ." 

By the end of the year, confronting was reduced to 
reminding students that they had to "move their 
bodies" if they wanted credit. One day Dewey 
boxed a tough upperclassman who had drifted in 
(people were always drifting in); he was scared but . 
chose to do it after 1 asked him if he was going to' 
mcwe his body sometime during the period or just 
si:)ectate. When 1 asked Cedric the same question he 
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responded, *'Will rqnning four laps do it?/' to which 
I replied, "If that's oliay with you. it's okay with me." 
it was and he did. Just saying 'c'mon, you can 
handle it" to several students who weren't going to 
participate in the nine-minute run post-test was suffi- 
cient to get them on the track and nioving. But it wcis 
a long haul getting to that point. The message^s that 
some kind of confrontation, often just a gentle re- 
minder, will prod 'students to take another look at 
their choices, especially if the student-teacher rela- 
tionship groundwork has been laid. 

Specific Strategies! 

\ \ 
Behavioral subgoals, particularly those concern- 
ing chpice and goal-setting, spawned a long list of 
specific strategies, mOst of which were designed to 
move the student from the teachers spelled|||ut 
consequenciss for certain choices t6 a relationship fn 
which the student and teacher plan together and' 
fin£\lly, perhaps in the distant future, to self-direction. 
This progression was not aimed at getting, the. 
tecicher inside the student's head but at gettingrthe 
student inside his/her own head. Reconciling^this, v 
progression with affective subgoals and 'strategies, ' 
which emphasize a comfortable setting, proved to be 
exceedingly difficult; Jhe following strategies reflect 
this struggle^and, in some places, reveal a ragged 
interface between, the affective and behavioral cate- 
■gories. \ 

The usual v.me/hod for class control adyocated by - 
public school teachers and some teacher educators 
is the funnel principle: start strict, lockstepping stu- 
dents through their paces, then gradually loosen up. 
An alternative strategy is the accordion principle in 
which students arc given some freedom, knowing 
they will make mistakes, followed by discussions 
with them about how they used their freedom and 
what needs to be tightened or loosened next time. ' 

For example, toward the end of a combatives unit 
1 dumped a pile of boxing, wrestling, martial arts, and 



self-defense books on the floor and told them that 

^ the hour was th€!irs as long as they stayed in the area 
and sometime during the period got a partner^and a^ 
book ^nd tried som.ething shown in the pictures. 
About half the students got theiif noses into a book 
but only. foUr actually tried anything, twp of whom 
rarely demonstrated such initiative. 1 talkeci briefly 
with t^e class at the end of the period, mentioning 
the four students who not only followed directions 
but made some choices and carried them out. 

The next day of the combatives unit 1 asked them 
how much freedom they should have to make 
choices (not mudh response). This approach was 
repeated in fitness (''overload yourself in Sit least 
three areas"), relaxation-yoga ("do anything we've 
practiced"), and during the open negotiation grading 
period (^'move your body"). In each case I preceded 
the loosening with some structure and tried to follow 
up both the group — how did they think they handled 
it? — and individually-^"Alonzo, why don't you and 
Willie go next door and work on your own?" or 

, "Joree, you and 1 need to work out a morq specific 

. prograrti for you to follow." <, 

" Qtie day 1 talked about their sense of their own 
future, then gave them a free day. The next day we 
discussed what they did or didn't do with their time 
and whether they needed more direction. Students 
who worked and played on th^ trampoline were 
constantly bickering and fighting (including one 
fistfight) over the rules (e.g., how to ta\le turtis, how 
long to be on the trampoline). My response was to 
give them room to rrlake their own decisions until 
their stream of complaints grew to a torrent, then to^ 
require that they make' a new plan (and a new plan 
and a new plan), then, at their insistence, to institute 
some kind of external police system for a while (usu- 
ally an upperclassman to arbitrate disputes), then 
ask them to try it on thgir own again. 

A related strategy, utilized feedback, a particularly 
important concept in working with students geared 
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to immediate rather than deferred gratification. The 
regular Harding High School physical education 
program allows students to plan and carry out their 
own programs the last 10 weeks (fourth grading 
period) of the school year if they can demonstrate at 
that time some understanding of the concepts pre- 
. seoted during the year. My students at Harding could 
not wait three-quarters of the school year; in. fact, 
most of them could not sustain interest, more than 
one week without substantial fee^pack. Each week 
their attendance record was postecl showing, by ini- 
tials, each student's cumulative days absent without 
excuse, tardies, early cuts (before the bell rang), and 
their resulting grade to date... As the students became 
^lware of this system, their complaints about their 
report card grades diminished and, by the third grad- 
ing period, ceased completely. To Cc-yrry out personal 
program contracts they had written, they were re- 
quired to string together what became known as five 
clean days (attend class on time, try during the 
period, check out before leaving), again providing 
attendance feedback (and behavior modification). 

'Specific activities also provide opportunities for 
feedback in relation to behavior. In volleyball, each 
student demonstrated and critiqued his own bump 
and set followed by my critique. In ^gymnastics, stu- 
dents checked in every time they finished trying one 
of the events, thereby receiving feedback for their 
effort. In basketball, they reported their progress 
down a task card list. of skills each day. In weigiil 
training they selected theif o^wn goals and exercises 
(see Fitness Day Choices in Appendix, pages 102- 
103) and were regularly reminded of their choices. 
They i^vere given feedback on the extent to w,hich 
they carried out (were accountable for) their per- 
sonal program contracts and on the accuracy and 
details of their open negotiation journals. 

F^obert. cfiecking out the boundiTries as usual, got 
two of his friends and classmate-s in trouble with 
(Hiother tL\u her <uul in the process violated his per- 



sonaLprogram contract. Th^ next day 1 removed his 
personal program privileges in front of the group and 
we talked about responsibility for our choices. 
Robert received immediate and direct feedback, and 
others got some feedback vicariously. 

A specific strategy of daily options extends the 
notion of choices beyond those already described as 
part of the affective setting. Five such options were 
introduced in the Harding program, but teachers 
may find that some of these options are inappropri- 
ate for them or that their sequence needs to be 
rearranged. On their first day pf class (which varied 
considerably since students were joining all year, 
long), Harding students were given two options: 
participate and receive credit for the day or sit^ut for 
no credit. The first/option embodied the principle of 
"'trying it" and became known as the lockstep option 
since they were being lockstepped through activities 
of the teacher's choice. The second option carried 
vvith it the disadvantage of moving them one non- 
participation closer to failing the class, but' it was 
clearly an option; students who chose to sit but were 
not hassled, urged to participate, or used as a bad 
example, 

A third option was added soon after the course got 
underu/ay: one day each week was set aside for 
personal programs, and students who dhose to fill 
out a contract based' on making a plan under level 
two's '\vho can 1 be?" qUL'Stion and who were able 
to post five clean days in a row were allowed to put 
their contracts into effect. Anyone who met the 
criteria— three students on the first day — was al- 
lowed to go; 1 did not veto those whom 1 didn't trust. 
Although the personal program option had been 
explained in detail and a class session had been 
devoted to filling out contracts, as" soon as the first 
three students took off on their own the others 
wanted |t> know where they'were going and how 
they could gut to go! 1 was begiiuiing to learn that 
some students don't listen or have learned not to 
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trust te?ichers, or 6oth^ Jn 'a week, eight students 
were oh personal programs (out of an average at- 
tendance of 30 or so). The others were placed on a 
lockstep fitness program (see Appendix, page 104) 
conducted by an upperclassman. By the third grad- 
ing period, a more detailed personal prograni con- 
tract was introduced and required in order to extend 
their personal programs to twice a week. OverKalf 
the class qualified for thjs two-day option (complete 
with five clean days) on the fiifst day. 

The first contract asked them to match a "Who can 
I be?" option with an activity or combination of 
activities and to explain briefly how they were g9ing 
to carry out their plan. The second contract asked 
them to place themselves somewhere on the aware- 
ness level progression, to match '*who can I be?" 
options vOith activities, and to indicate how they 
could measure progress towards their goals. (See the 
two contracts in the Appendix, pages 74-78.) Their 
measurement ideas took sorne bizane forms, but 
several timed themselves or reported their latest 
weight lifting record or showed me a new skill. 

However, there were problems. George couldn't 
write so he told me what he wanted to do and I wrote 
his contract. Shawn had weight loss clearly in mind 
as his goal but had difficulty staying with his pro- 
gram~; shooting baskets was more fun than burning 
calories. Jim complained that he couldn't discipline 
. himself to do his own weight training program, so we 
worked out a deal: he told me what he wanted to do, 
1 told it back to him, he did it and reported.back to 
me! Cleotis changed his program, when he learned 
that wrist curls would strengthen his wrists for box- 
ing. Ronnie was forever wanting to change his pro- 
gram after trying it one time. 

Qn a typical personal program day, 10 to 15 
students would be in the weight room doing the 
lockstep program, 5 or 6 more would also be in the 
weight room doing their own private routines and 2 
would be boxing and 2 more working on karate drills 
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in a small room (witM the guidance of books'" and, 
especially at ^irst, my presence). About 5 students 
would be working at or playing basketball, 5 or so 
would be doing gymnastics or trampoline (also with 
books'^ and under the supervision of another 
teacher by arrangement), and 1 or 2 doing agility 
drills or relaxation/yoga. A few weight trained half 
the period and played basketball or on the tram- 
poline or jogged the other half. 1 roamed around, 
helping students with knowledge-related questions 
(how to impi'ove) or asking knowledge-related ques- 
tions or, in some cases, questions related to carrying 
out tlieir plan ("Dc$i your goals and behavior - 
match?'.'). 

Well into the second semester a fourth option was 
introduced; open negotiation daily. A person on 
open negotiation simply did whatever he wanted to 
and kept a journal of his activities and ''how it went." 
Rather than specific goal-setting oi; ''fr6nt-end" 
planning, QpVn negotiation allowed students to plan 
as they went along or to be spontaneous, followed 
py a "back-end" evaluation. A student on open 
negotiation time checked in independently and 
checked out by handing in his journal, not by making 
roll call at the bell, Unless a class meeting was 
scheduled, he was on iiis own eiitirely. To qualify for 
open negotiation, the student tp demonstrate 

. some understanding of the lovel?W awareness. We 
luul Covered this material in dass, but copies of a 
Class Guide (see Appendix, pages 92-102) which 
covered everything were also available for study by 
those students wfio were ii)terested in obtaining free 
tiuKv The test over this material, (see Class Guide) 
l)r()ved to be too difficult, even with a voluntary 
coaching session attended by J5, students; only 2 
students passed (it took them three tries) ^md were 

' pLiced on o[)en negotiation almost every day from 
.that day on. So 1 finally loosened the requirements, 
held oral ex^inis. tutored, coached and pulled and 
pushed, acce[)ted bits and pieces, and, by the last U) 



weeks had most of the class keeping journals daily. 

At this point the personal programs and the five 
clean day requirement were scrapped, replaced by 
open negotiation with all students regarding tardies, 
cuts, absences, entries in their journals, personal 
options they had chosen for themselves that they 
never seemed to get tOs relations with other students, 
and so on. The handful of lockstep students had to 
check in and out but were treated much the- same 
way; in fact, a couple of them were "A" students 
who simply chose a little more regulation ratjier than 
filling out a journal daily-. 1 read the journals evejry 
day and wrote comments asking for more details or 
making suggestions for improving their skills or just 
letting them know 1 was reading what they were 
writing. Here are some excerpts from what they 
wrote: 



Thomas; "1 played basketball and did like you 
said worked with my left hand." 

Scott; "Today 1 jogged a half niile and got more 
height on the mini-tramp and landed perfectly on 
my feet one time." - 

BiU;^ "Played on tramp: three bounced. Then^ 
worked on tramp skills. Had fun today." 

Maurice; '*1 cleaned out my locker today. Didn't 
feel like doing PE." (This comment caused me to 
ask him why he didn't feel like doing anything. 1 
found out that he had just returned from being 
questioned about stealing equipmt^nt in another 
class.) 

Mathcw: "Went on tramp. Went pretty good. 
Wanted to run laps but forgot," 

Cleotis; "Yesterday sorry Doc for notwriting but 
me and F^aul were over at swimming pool. 1 was in 
a hurry to catch bus that's why 1 didn't write." 



Howard: I was boxing with' Clebtis and 1 learned 
that I could pun^ch faster than 1 thought I could." 

Dan: *Tennis today— practiced' serving and 
backhand. Court was wet." 

Ray: 'Tried roundoff back handsprings and 
• goofed off. I almost have roundoff back hand- 
springs." 

Teachers often criticize the use of contracts and 
journals because students tend to lose therrt. None of 
.the Harding students ever lost a journal (or a per- 
sonal program contract), and thes€\(guys were sup> 
posed to be the least responsible students in school! 
AnotheV common complaint is that students will just 
play if allowed to be totally on their own. Many did 
play basketball or on the trampoline, a legitimate 
option according to the gpal model, but non-play 
choices were also in evidence: students swam, 
worked on tennis and gymnastic skills, weight 
trained, jogged and boxed. Every week or so a class 
meeting was held to remind students that they were 
in charge of themselves, that it was their bodies and 
lives, that they appeared to play more and work less 
which was, of course, their choice. These speeches 
usually resulted in a brief flurry of running and 
weight training by a few studepts; the rest continued^ 
to go their own way. 

. ; A final option was introduced well into the second 
semester: transfer -to study hall and try again next 
year. By this time a nupiber of students who were still 
on my roster were showing up.less than once a week. 
This option allowed a formal confrontation with each 
of the students and resulted, surprisingly, in losing 
only one but in getting three to attend with some 
regularity for the rest of tho year. Others weren't 
affected either way, and 1 eL ln't push "them. More 
than anything else it helped some of these students 
look at the choices open' to thi.^m and their conse* 
quences. ■ ' 



Handing out rewards for desirable behavior, such* 
as good grades for good attendance or personal 
''pr9grams fonamassing five clean days, smacks of 
^ehavior modification. The intrusion of l^ehavior 
modification into any program with which I am as- 
sociated, especially one as close to my heart as the 
alienated youth project, is surprising to say the least 
inasmuch as I have argued vigorously and publicly 
against such intnasions,'" However, my public ar- 
guments did not take into account the severe limita- 
tions of (my) charrri^|ad a comfortable setting in 
implementing my go^Pmodel. It is difficult to teach 
anyone anything if no one show's up! Or if they won't 
give you perrpission to try. It took 33 weeks for 
Robert to smile in my presence! One teacher ob- 
served that it was well Into the second semester 
before *;l really saw that they were with you.'* Part of 
their reaction to me can be traced to two mistakes: I 
was too verbal ^t the beginning, and I came across as 
'*soft" in a world of two teacher types — hard 
(teacher rolls over students) and soft (students roll 
over teacher). At any rate, I found it necessary to 
employ some kind of reward system to lift my pro- 
gram off the ground. . ^ 

Grades did not work very well as reinforcers be- 
cause many students were sufficiently turned off to 
school so that grades did not matter to them, al- 
though their impact was more noticeable as soon as 
students realized that weekly grades were being 
posted. Personal programs and the open negotiation 
option, both of which" many students ..freely trans- 
lated as doing what they wanted to do, worked as a 
reinforcer beyond my ^wildest expectations. For 
example, for Robert th^^consequence of being able 
to play basketball was sufficient to motivate him to 
come to class for five days in a row for the first time in 
14 weeks! And he didn't just play but even worked - 
on his jump shot (a little)! Almost everyone worked 
with the Class Guide in order to pass the test for free 
time. E\>en hard guys Dewey and,.Cedri'c spent 
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whole periods trying to find answers in the Class 
Guide! One of the residual benefits of employing 
behavior modification was that students such as 
Robert, whom 1 didn't trust, could get out on their, 
own the same as everyone else if they met the rnini- 
mum rules. They were not subjected to my private 
judgment of their, behavior. 

I did have trouble with the manipulative implica- 
tions of reinforcement;, they were behaving in line 
with rriy behavioral sulpgoals only because 1 was 
pulling the strings. To help me feel better, 1 told them 
this repeatedly, emphasizing that my goal was to 
move them toward taking charge of themselves 
while their goal was' to do what they wanted to do 
and that the reward system was intended to facilitate 
my, goal as tvell as theirs. They listened politely. 
When 1 threw two kids out of class one day for 
repeatedly tajking while 1 was carrying on (and on), 
the whole clas^ was transformed into an angelic choir 
for two or thre^ days. When they be^an to float back 
to earth, I asked them how long they would have 
stayed transformed if 1 had slugged the two kids 
instead of just tossing them out of class, again trying, 
to stress the manipulative power of consequences. 

Behavior modification also found its way into my 
work at Hoover School. After about two class ses- 
sions of self-defense, : students began complaining 
about luWing to do it (or anything else). So self- 
defense was made optional, but three homemade 
belt levels with requirennents for each and a letter of 
certificatic)n on Portland State stationery were an- 
nounced ht the same time. Eight students out of 
about 35 eventually qualified for the first belt, several 
more worktjd at it, and a few mastered most of the 
requirements for th^ second belt. One student even 
stayed on hour after he was to be released to te\ke a 
belt test! 

As the Harding program moved toward open ne- 
gotiation, we talked about moving away from rules 
and toward a relati6nship and eventual self- 



direction, since except for one or two of them, rules 
and rewards were no longer needed. Some proba- 
bly still saw the open negotiation option as a reward, 
but as that option became a reality, most students 
seemed at least to feel the difference — a feeling 
which surfaced in their evaluations of the class at the 
endH)f the y6ar (s^e •Chapter IV). ^ 

One indication of this change came near the end 
of the year. I had been out of town and upon return- 
ing had trouble believing the substitute's record of 
absences, tardies and'^uts. I met with the class to go 
over the record, telling tTiem they would have to be 
lockstepped for a while if they had really regf^ssed 
this much but that I found it hard to believe. I read 
the record and asked each student to adjust his own 
record to make it accurate, thcit I would take his 
word. Almost every student said it was accurate, that 
they had taken advantage of tHiS'Situatign. I thanked 
them, and we lockstepped ourseives through the rest 
of the week. 

Another indication was Joree's initial refusal to do 
one of the fitness post-tests for an upperclassman 
who was handling make-ups. I told him it was his 
decision, that I wasn't going to hassle him but would 
go out and administer fhe test for hirn if he decided to 
do it. He did it. At the end of the year, those in- 
trouble — that is, those failing by my attendance 
standards — and those between grades negotiated a 
grade for themselves, mostly by trying to develop 
some kind of rationale for the higher grade; again 1 
was impres^d_with the change in their behavior, in 
the way theynandled the negotiation. 

The students' tendency to treat each other in a 
survivaKof-the-fittest manner (a constant scanning 
for .weaknesses to attack) provided the target for yet< 
another behavioral strategy: focusing on others. The 
first step in this strategy is toMnstitute the rule that 
thou shalt not interfere with the rights of others along 
with the message that we all have to function in a 
social unit so let's at least stay out of each others 
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way. Be helpful or be neutral but don't be destruc- 
ti\je: we can't afford it. The next step is more difficult; 
it mostly involves the Use of teachable moment's to 
emphasize sensitivity toward, and empathy for, 
others. Fortunately (or unfortunately), such mo- 
ments are plentiful. 

Larry, one of my special education students diag- 
nosed as emotionally disturbed, was an easy mark. 
One time several students put a lighted match to his 
shirt. I knew we wer6 making progr^s$ whefn.^piri^- 
one started complaining about Larry never doing 
anything but was interrupted from a voice in the 
crowd, "Let him alone — ^just take care of yourself." 
About mi^dway in the year one of the black stiidents 
in my class was physically assaulted by several 
whites after school. Afterward, he was helped by a, 
white kid from my'class. The next day I talked at)OUt 



rising above the black-white issue to help someone 
who has a need. I was interrupted by a^what color 
•Vdtevyou?" from Joree, one of the hardcore blacks, 
^but before I could r^spbrid, Alonzo, perhaps the 
biggest blackMn class, turned ground and said "Shut ^ 
up!" (Remember: we're looking for even the tiniest 
improvement!) /"^ 

Perhaps the biest example at Harding involved 
boxing. During the last monfris of the progr^m more 
and more white students cranked up their courage to 
give boxing a try; in the beginning it was strictly a * 
black activity. Those who had been at it most of the 
year could nail these newcomers at vyill. We^ talked 
about reaching beyond themselves, beyond looking 
good, to help someone else learn. I was nervous at 
first but got so comfortable near theend that I would 
even leave the room while they were boxing. As far 
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as I could tell; there were neither bloody noses nor 
bruised feelings: some learning even took place. The 
term level one was used to refer to any behavior 
detrimental to the group or which reflected an ab- 
sence of self-responsibility, and by the end ofthe 
year hardly a day would pass that'l didn't hearsome 
student say, "Look^^it that level one behavior" or 
"YouVe level one/'Tn one, sense Ihey were still 
attacking each other, but at least their criteria for 
such attacks had shifted to self- and group, responsi- 
bility. There were.'other e^ample$~hard guy Cedric 
helping uncoordinated Scott do' a 'fl'ijD on 'the mini- 
tramp .and the whole trampoline crowd trying to 
cope wit,h each, pther's needs. And on and on. Each 
time". I tried to focus the class's attention on the 
behavior and its connection to level three. 



Planned activities can also facilitate focusing on- 
others, for example, by introducing competitive 
games. which .stress cooperation such as requiring 
three hits on a side in volleyball, games requiring the 
whole class to complete a task, and creating new- 
games using small group meetings. Promising stu- 
dents that they will play minimizes the moans and 
groans that' often accompa^ny the introduction of 
new activities (behavior modification again). 

COGNITIVE SUBGOALS AND STRATEGIES 
Subgoals^ , 

For a!ienate(d youth, grasping some cognitive un- 
derstanding of physical education conpepts and 
awareness level 'concepts is perhaps less important 



'than feeling ^ood about, the^fexperience and behav- 
ing in re'sponsibfe, ^(Bnsitivd ways, although knowl- 
edge^cetfinot be truly disscDciated from any of the 
categories. One subgoal focuses on the develop- 
ment of a knowledge base: to facilitate making and. 
carrying out a plan ('*Whb I want to be."): 

.1. To understand basic fitness and rViotor learn-' 
. ing concepts (so that 1 can implement my per- 
sonal prq^rarn on my own). 

Another subgoal is designed to he,lp the student 
understand the whole awareness level process: 

2. To understand the levels of awareness (as 
described in Chapter 11). 

Teacher Behavior 

: The three most importarit teacher behaviors in 
support of the cognitive subgoals are: 1. Ask 
questions rather than give answers; 2. Be concrete, 
using specific examples from class and tying lectures 
and discussions to the d^y's activity; 3. Don't be too 
verbal (especially with alienated youth^. At Harding, ^ 
1 had con side fcible difficulty behavirig in these ways. 

. I wanted to tell my studeqts what they ought to Uqow 
ad nauseum, as they wiggled airound waiting to do 

' whatever wa5 on tap for thti day. 1 told, they listenecl. 

; I not only had trouble asking questions and shutting 
up, it was even more difficult to think of ways to get 
across the awareness level message. The usual 
response to what 1 thought was an eloquent lecture 
was blank stares (*'Who is this crazy?")! 

Specific Strategies 

A reasonable schedule for introducing or 
reviewing concepts is to set aside the first five min- 
utes of each class period for concept lectures/ 
discussions. Tlvi^ means a bri'&ft^erbaj introduction of 



a fitness, motor learning, or awareness le</el concept' 
followed by a physical activity that connects the 
concept to experience. A 'fitness concept such as 
overload can .be briefly explaihed and experi^rided 
in a few minutes. Eventuallyy the teacher can say 
* 'overload yoUr upfier body for the next^souple of 
minutes" and just watch the concept in action. 
Learning to do any motor skill can easily* be tied to 
nfiotor learning principles so that the student. begins 
to understand how toMearn on his/her own. For" 
example, the Harding students were asked how they 
could learn to do a flip on the trampoline which led to 
a discussion of getting the picture in one's head;,and. : 
receiving some feedback. Then 'they itried it (or' 
something easier). This can be kept sinaple and 
brief, chippirig,away a little at a time all year long. A 
number of books destribe the conceptu^, approach 
in some detail.^'' The/fitness and motor vlearning-. 
concepts 1 used are contained in the Class Guide in 
the Appendix. " . 

The same principle applies to introducing or 
' reviewing the awareness level concepts, hfut the 
concepts, are more?^^^stract>'and less clearly 
connected to physi'cal^^education activities. 
Sometimes the teacher may choose to keep his/hjer 
approach well vA^ithin the student's readiness level; at 
other times it'may Be best to encourage them to 
reach a little. At Harding, we talked a lot about the 
need to Ipok Qood and about the roles we all play to 
help Us look good or to avoid looking bad. 1 created 
and repeatedly referred to sonrie typical roles being 
acted out in class: the hard guy (tough, pushes others 
around), the con prtist (the manipulator), the 
lockstepper (unwilling to take responsibility -^r his 
behavior), and ^he headhangcr (pouts, withdraws, 
"po6r rhe''). 1 Encourage' them to look at their 
behavior: the roles they play, who is influencing 
them, why they choose basketball or whatever, 
why tfioy do better or worse at some activities than 
others, whether they arc willing to be responsible for 



what ■th^>y dcJ, whether they are really in ciontrol^of 
their own Wvej^, how they relate to others. 

We talked repeatedly aboUt- personal options we 
could choose for ourselvcs in-physical education, 

■ tying these discussions to open negot^tion: 

■ 'jbamais) personi^ri^mgrarti c.6.YntrActs and fithess^'day " 
choices (see Appendix, pages 74-78, 102). 1 shared 
with them my perception of their world as "stick or 
be sjuck," that they all seemed to be equipped with a 
radar device capable of zeroing in on a weakness in 
someone else in record time. I read some passages 
from Jonathan Livingston Seac^u//"" and drew 
parallels from their own physical potentialities. The 
concept of uniqueness in learning was emphasized 
by employing a varii'ty of teaching methods— e.g., 
cornmand style, tcisk 'cards, problem-solving -and 
talking about the connection. From time to tirrun^ 
would 4sk them why^we did soYnething ^\ particular, 
way. for example, the optional uniform arid shower 
requirement, vSometi^ies. as in the case of this 



requirement, they knew (e.g., *-we, need )o make 
decisions for purselves" ); other limes they vyere 
uncertain, giving ^e-a chance to cover the concept- 
again. 

. .The four awareness levelii-Jprm a progression 
from no 'avvareness ,io an- integration .of the 
aware^^s levels which gives the teacher sdnve guid- 
ance in preparing mini-lectures/discussions. 
..Assigning a particular time block to a specific 
awareness level provides even more structure. For 
exaniple, one day ei\ch week can be designatet^l as 
a level three d^y which focuses on self-other 
awareness concepts' and the connection of these 
concepts to cooperative and competitive games and 
to the act of h(}lping poei^learn skills: By designating 

fourth grading period as open negotiation at .. 
Harding, 1 could refer throughout the year to the" 
integration copcept of level four as a coming event. 

To help me rccfucc'fhe roncepts to the students' 
readiness levd and to provicfe written concept de- 




• scriptiohs for the students, 1 devclopied d Cla^.-GAiicJe 
for mjAi Harding studcints (see Appendix/paggs 92- 
ld2)iThe Class Guule covered both the awareness 
■levels and the fitness and learning ^concepts em- 
phiisized thrOughoLK the year anci was available the 
second semester Jo anyone whq wanted to stUtdy for 
the open negotiation ^x.^ On a given day, zero to 
five students wouM '#iave their ' itoses in a Class- 
Guide, and s^everal borrowed thiem overnight. Two 
students even used their English class to study- the 
Guide (a mixed blessing)! Activity books w^re also 

. fnade available, although, with the exception of a 
Wt^^ll-worn karate book, these books were not in 
much demand. The awareness levels were also built 
into the personal program contracts/;and students 
making a plan were required to determine their cur- 
rent aw£ireness level. ^ Not surprisihcjly, no one^ 
checki^d level one bift those students 1 perceived 'as . 
Operating much of. the timc^t level one generally 
saw themseJv<.;s at level two rather than at levels 
threu^or four. 

The use of feedback can facilitate cognitive as well 
as behavioral" subgoals. A hiowledge test (see Ap- 
pendix, pages 79-84) can be administered at the ■ 
beyinnin.y^and^encl of the progrc^m to give sjt^d^pts 
an indication of the concepts thei^ learned dui^fhg the 
year:' Tv.achef'i usually us(^^sUch tests for grading 
pin poses; hiM e tin* piir]^os'e is entirely for feedbtick, 
to show studentk^ resultj;and inij^roveinent. AtMard- 
ing. stifdeiits were also given a weight trc^ining 
cheater test in vvhich they had to answer 10 ques- 
tions but could cheat to get the answers. 1 bef therii 
tfiat no one vvould get all 10 answers right, even by 
cheating They loved it — cheating, that is'- -but 1 was 

" right, Whenthe results were posted, we talked about 
thi-Mu. Anc^tluM fe^dback'ttXea is to announce a con- 
cept tluit has already been introduceLl— e.g., over- 
load, static stretching, <u»rohic improvement - t^sk 
the •students to perfc^rin the concept, and discuss 
their effcnts. 



PSYCHOMOTOR SUBGOALS AND , 
STRATEGIES' 

Subgoals 

Last and least in my subgoal priorities is the 
psychomotor subgoal. This should come as no sur- 
' prifee in a publication titled Beyond Balls and, Bats, 
but once again the' separation is artificial. The stu- 
dents' feelings,, behavior and thoughts operate 
within the context of, and are usually aimed at, 
physical activities. The first psychomotor sObgoal iS^ 
ijitended to emphasize the students' uniqueness 
(**Who"arn 1?'')^ potentials e^^id limits (''Who can 1 
be?"), and pers6nal options (*'Who can 1 be?" The 
second subgoal foquses on the play dimension of 
level oui'; . .. ,., 

V 1, To* try a iiVidc range of physical activities and 
physical performance tests ^ ' 

2. To play 

Specific Strategies * 

Trying an activity means being exposed; it does 
not mean tournaments, graded routines or forced 
corripetition of any kind. All ''heavy duty'' competi- 
tion such as blood-and-giits games and going into 
the pit (to box or -wrestle) is strictly optional. In 
gyiniiiistics it lu'ay mean trying the beginning routine; 
in each event by climbing on the equipment and 
struggling a little. In weight training it may mean 
going through a prescribed routine, in volleyball it 
may mean trying to bump and set properly. In dance 
it may mean trying the dances, (n baskiFtball it may 
niea!i working on shooting, dribbling and passing 
skills. In vviestling it may mean trying a variety of 
moves with a helpful partner and in swimming it mayf 
metU! trying the, Red Cross skills progression. Stu- 
ilents can choose to sit^out, but to get credit for the 
ilay they must participAte or "tiv it." 1 ask students 
\v\\o Sciy thev <)lreadv know that they don't like the 
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activity to try it my way and that if tiiey still don't liko 
it in a few days wl> can nccjotiatc soniL" kind of a deal. 

'7 ask students who say 
they already know that 
they don't like the activity 
to try it my way and that if 
they still dont like it in a 
few days we can negotiate 
some kind of a deal/' 

Considerable energy [ias been expended to figure 
out what is tlie subject matter of physical education, 
what it is that students ought to be trying. The boun- 
daries of our field are still being debated.^' leaving all 
of us some freedom to offer students our own ver- 
sion witli our own emphases. My version divided 
physical activities into two groups and five sub- 
groups from wliicli a sample was selected for stu- 
dents to try. This approacli gives students some 
exposure io different kinds of activities while allow- 
ing the tcaclier an opportunity to select activities in 
whicli he/slie has interest, enthusiasm, facilities, etc. 
My groups fell into the play world and the real world. 
The play world consisted of ( 1 ) competitive sport— 
e.g., football, soccer, basketball, volleyball, track 
and field, and (2) non-competitive sport— e.g., folk 
and square dance, trampoline (could be competi- 
tive), swimming (could be competitive). The real 
world consisted of ( 1) fitness— e.g., weiglit training, 
aerobic a^ivities. calistfienics. posture exercises. (2) 
body awareness — e g., relaxation, yoga and (3) real 
world skills — e.g.. self-defense, water safety, out- 
door skills, cooperative games. My emphases were 
on fitness and combatives Beyond^ my own en- 



thusiasm for and Identification with tliese activities, 
fitn(,vss provides success witliout mandatory competi- 
tion, can be lndlviduall;ded easily, focuses on the 
body.^ancl enables a wide range of pi^rsonal goals to 
be met. Combatives on the other hand facilitate 
entry intp the survival-of-the-fittest world of alien- 
ated youth and can help weaker students meet 
safety and self-esteem needs. The ''try it" concept, 
coupled with contracts and journals, protected stu-' 
dents from too It'^rgc a dose of my favorite activities. 

A third emphasis at Hlarding was play, not only to 
give students somwthing they Ofante'd (as part of the 
affective setting) and to reward them for trying an 
activity they did not want to try such as yoga (be- 
havior modification again!) but also to expose them 
to the more spontaneous, free-flowing aspects of 
physical activity. They chose to play and with whom 
to play. If the sun was out (an infrequent occurrence 
in Portlaritl), their directions for the day might be 
"Go out and run free . > . pick the daisies . . . just 
don t get.in, trouble." Safety is always a teacher's 
concern when students run free. 1 usually coupled a 
safety lecjure with the threat of lockstepping those 
students who wouldn't take basic safety precautions. 
After one such lecture, there was Jim, his feet in tfie 
rings, swinging back and forth high in the sky, with ' 
one of his^uddics running back and fortli under him • 
as a spotter! 

Unless the program is elective, some kind of 
schedule is necessary to bring order to the chaos of 
personalized samples across five groups of activities. 
The Harding schedule began with two days of fit- 
ness, two days of learning a specific activity (i.e., skill 
days), and one day of play per week, but 1 eventually 
found that two half periods of play during the skill 
days and one day devoted to cooperation and re- 
lated games worked -better. The skill days were at 
first a patchwork of new activities such as relaxation 
and self-defense to expose students to these'^options 
and old activities such as football and basketball to 
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keep their Interest. As one and then two personal 
program contract days intruded into the schjeduie, 
. the fitness days were deleted (except for those on the 
lockstep fitness routine). At that point, skill days 
began to stabilize; student interest allowed us to 
spend eight or so sessions in one activity (spread 
across four weeks) before moving on. My goal 
throughout was to give students a sufficient expo- 
sure so that they could evaluate their relationship to 
the activity — e.g., was it fun? can I do It? does it meet 
my needs? — and decide whether to pursue It during 
their personal programs,, open negotiation time, on 
their own now, even later in life. For a few, a couple 
of sessions of something new such as relaxation was 
sufficient to convince them to try it on their own; for 
others, it was the last week of school before they tried 
on their own something that we had spent many 
days doing as a group; still others never ventured 
beyond familiar activities in their personal programs 
and open negotiation time. Every day of the last 10 



weeks of school was scheduled as open negotiation; 
most students kept journals, and Instruction was to- 
tally individualized (or nonexistent). 

Pre-post physical performance tests (see Appen- 
dix, page 89) can al§o serve to expose students to a 
variety of physical potentialities such as strength, 
muscular endurance, aerol^ic and anaerobic capac- 
ity, flexibility, speed and power as well as to focus 
their attention on improving their performance over 
the year. It was exciting to see alienated youth who 
had been sniping at each other all year long ask 
about their Improvement scores rather than who did 
best or who was better and to see students, labeled 
by others as uncoordinated, score better on the baN 
ance or some other test than most of the class. 
However, the results of such tests, oughjt to be treated 
with several grains of salt in front of the- class to 
compensate for validity, motivation and similar 
measurement difficulties. 
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Evaluating 
thePrograrri 



TH^ PROBLEM OF EVALUATING A 

HUMANISTIC Model ' 

Humanistic education programs are often 
crtticized for being non-measurable,* Costa argues 
that the evaluation of a humanistic program must be 
based on the conditions under which the behaviour is 
performed^ not on the performance itself.^ On the 
other hand, Morris and Samples and Wohlford have 
doubts: . . ^ 

The act of awakening awareness in another . . . 
cannot be 'watched.' It is an act which can he 
comprehended on/y by somehow being felt. * 

When it comes to humanness, if you can measure 
it, it doesnt matter. '^ 

It is a knotty prob^fem vA/hich must be faced. Evalu- 
dtion means determining to what extent the 
arrategies are achieving the goals. Otherwise, the 
teacher is without guidance for future programs- 
changes, modifications, deletions, insertions — like a 
ship without a rudder. 

Evaluation requires a goal model (we have one), 
preferably spelled out in some detail (we have four 
awareness levels arid 12 subgoals), and some 
strategies designed to implement the goal model (we 
have an abundance of strategies). Since the. aware- 
ness levels consist mostly of questions that students 
must try to answer for themselves, most of the^sub- 
goals are process-oriented and not easily trans- 
formed into objectively measurable behaviors.. 
Therefore, a number of overlapping evaluation pro- 
cedures need to be devised to get some notion of the 



extent to which one's strategies are facilitating the 
goal model. The classical experimental class versus 
control group design is too complex and, because of 
intact groups,'* inappropriate for most teachers' pur- 
poses. 1 devised the following procedures to evejuate 
the Harding alienated youth project. My results are 
included to illustrate the procedures and to share the 
extent to which my goal model and strategies 
worked. 

Subjective Evaluation Procedures 

1. Tallies 

2. Teacher self-grades 

3. Anecdotes 

'4. Repeated subjective ratings of student behavior 
5., Student evaluations of the program 
' 6, Visitor reports 

Objective Evaluation Procedures 

7. Knowledge test results 

8. Results from self perception scale, iody-image 
scale, values clarification questions, and self- 

' report 

9. Physical performance test results 

10. Personal program and journal tallies and con- 
tent 

11, Class attendanc-e and referrajs compared to 
other classes in school 

SUBJECTIVE EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

One way to e'Wiluate the success of the program is 
for the teacher stoiply to ask him/herHelf how well 
he/she perceives meprogram to be working.. Re- 
cording these subjective perceptions every day ena- 
bles the teacher to analyze the continuity and trends • 
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in his/her perceived successes and failures. At Hard- 
ing and to sorr)e extent at Hoover School, I recorded 
. three things eO.ery day either after school or, if 1 was 
too depressed from the experience, the next morn- 
ing, First, 1 kept a daily tally of the goals, awareness 
levels' and subgoals 1 had talked about with the 
whole class which, by the end of th^ year, showed 
what 1 had emphasized and neglected throughout 
the year. Secqnd, 1 gave myself three grades each 
day (A-F): one for my own self-body-world 
connection-r-how I felt about myself that day, one 
formy sense of community with the kids, and one for 
my playful spirit. Third, 1 wrote down any anecdotes 
or notes about the day s experience that might help 
me evaluate the program. For example, I partici- 
pated with the kids — either with the group in a game 
such as volleyball or in a free-for-all wrestling match 
or with individuals in boxing, arm wrestling orweight 
lifting about 10 times during the year. 1 tried to vyrite 
down my feelings about these experiences; whether 
they helped facilitate my goal model, whether 1 felt 
good about doing them, and so on. When Cedric 
beat me three times in a row in arm wrestling 1 was 
sure it wasn't worth it; when I asked for a rematch a 
couple of days later and he told me he had cheated, I 
knew it was! » ^ 

Four times during the school year 1 looked at the 
class roster and counted those students who were 
dropping out of the program, those who weren't, 
and those who were borderline. This was mostly a 
subjective evaluation, influenced by attendance as 
well as behavior. 

At the end of the year I asked a student teacher to 
conduct aain-depth interview with each student and 
to record the responses on a form (see Appendix, 
pages 90^91). Basically, the questionnaire asked 
what they liked and disliked about the program and 
about me» what they thought they had leaxned (per- 
formance, knowledge and self-awarenessj^ and their 
response (good, bad or don't know/don't care) to a 



long list of specific questions related to strategics. An • A self-perception scale to measure the student's 

open-ended pre-program questionnaire which 1^ ad jeelings about his -abilities in a number of areas 

worked well in another program was administered (see Appendix, page 85). 
6arly in the year, but the^ Harding students didn't 

read or express themselves very well on paper so this * ^ body^mage scale ^ designed to measure the 

procedure was dropped. student's feelings about various aspects of his 

Since there were probably 30 or mo^e visitqrs to ^"""^^ ^""^ performance (see Appendix, page 84). 

the class during the year (mostly-teachers from the • A 13-item physical performance test designed to 

Portland area), they were asked their impressions oU measure physical performance and improvement, 

* the program. One in particular talked briefly with consisting of a 9/12-minute run, 400-yard run, 
most of my students one at a time and then wrote a 40-yard dash with running start, maximum bench 
one-page summary of his impressions. press, push-ups, sit-ups, toe touch, vertical jump, 
OBJECTIVE EVALUATION PROCEDURES * ^^iHty run, stork stand; tennis ball wall volley, 

soccer ball wall volley, and triceps body fat (see 

Several pre-post test comparison^ were con- Appendix, page 89). y 

ducted in the Harding project: ' < 

Although the first three tests clearly relate to.cogniW 

• A 33-item multiple choice knowledge test consist- tive and affective subgoals, the rationale for includ- 
ing of 14 fitness concepts questions, 6 motor learn- ing an extensive physical performance battery is not 
ing concepts questions and 13 awareness level as obvious. Since critics of this type of prograrn often 
concepts questions (see Appendix, pages 79-84). argue that students don't improve physically, this 
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test battery serves to check Out that assumption. The 
tests also help students self-evaluate in relation to the 
questions *'who arp I" and ''who can 1 be?" A self- 
repprt and some values clarification questions not 
administered to the Harding students were useful in 
other settings and have been Included in the Appen- 
dix, pages 86-88). * , 

Another source of objective data is the number of 
students who qualified for, and carried out, one-day 
and two-day personal programs and open negotia- 
tion journals. The content of personal program con- 
tracts and the journals also provide a source of data 
since each student recorded what he wanted to do or 
what he didt 

Further objective data can be obtained by com- 
paring a student's attendance (tardies, participation, 
cuts) and personal program — open negotiation in- 
volvement in my class with' his behavior in other 
classes — grades, refenals to the unit center for be- 
havior problems, cuts in other classes, parent con- 
ferences at the request of other teachers. This com- 
parison gives some idea of whether students whose 
attendance and class involvement improved during 
the year did so pnly in my class, "^4y class may have 
made a dffference either way, bijt if other forces were 
at work they would most likely show up across all or 
most of the student's school behavior. A comparison 
could also be made between this year's physical 
education attendance record and last year's. 

EVALUATING THE GOAL MODEL 

Before turning to the results of my Harding High 
School program evaluation, it may be helpful to 
relate the evaluation procedures to the goal model. 
To evaluate whether t;he Harding students beggn to 
make their own self-body-world connection, I could 
look at "the goal tallies I had made during the-year 
concerning this goal, awareness level tw(3^and re- 
lated subgoals to get some idea of how often I 
stressed the self-body-world connection versus tew 



often I just survived, rolling out the basketball or 
whatever. I could also look at my self-grades to see to 
what extent I felt that my own self-body-world con- 
nection was * 'right," arr Important aspect of the 
/'magic" of teaching (discussed in phaptcr 11). I 
could also look at student evaluations of the pipgcim 
and personal program and journal content to" deter- 
mine whether students felt they were making such a 
connection. Data from the self-perception and 
body-image scales and perhaps from the physical 
performance and knowledge tests could also help to 
determine whether students felt jpetter about their 
connectictns. 

To evaluate whether the Harding students began 
to feel a sense of community, I could inspect goal 
tallies for sense of community and level three em- 
phasis dunng the year, including subgoals of "not 
interferingjwith the rights of others" and '*show 
some se^FiL^itivity toward and empathy for others." I 
could al4(5f look at self-grades for my sense of com- 
munity with the students, anecdotes related to stu- 
dent and student-teacher relationships, student 
evaluations of me and their classmates and of them- 
selves as a friend on the self -perception scale, and 
perhaps level three questions on the knowledge test. 

To evaluate whether the Hording students were 
developing or experiencing a playful spirit, I could 
look at goal tallies related t6 play, my playful spirit, 
self-grades, anecdotes related to student and 
teacher-student play, student evaluations of play 
time each week, and the free-restricted item on the 
body-image scale. ' ^ 

MY RESULTS ^ ^ ^ 

.1 . Goal tallies, I tried to tally everythirygiinjny daily 
five-minute, teachable moi^'eo^.^^^iCit th^ entire 
class that was related to the g6^i^^el, awareness 
levels and subgoals. Since I didfthis from memory 
after school or, on a bad day, the next morning, 
these tallies reflect only my perceptions of my efforts 
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to get some message across t6' the students. Sopie 
duplication ^evident (for example; the tallies for 
playful spirit as a gdeil and to play as a subgoal),, but 1 
often found tliat 1 could talk about an awareness 
level without mentioning somfe of the related goals 
and subgoals. As a result, recording the tallies paid 
off in evaluating the emp.hasis and in(5onsistencies of 
my efforts, not to mention the daily reminder to (ceep 
my nose to the tasl< of discussing goals, awareness 
levels and subgoals. It appears from the subgoal 
tallies that more attention was paid to setting per- 
sonal goaJs, being (feeling) in charge of one's own 



life, and fitness and learning concepts and that min- 
irfial attention was paid to trying activities, feeling 
good about one's self and body and relating the self 
to others. The last 10-weel<" tail-off in all categories 
except level four was caused by the open negotiation 
period; we didn't meet much as a group. However 
the sense of community goal and the sensitivity/ 
empathy subgoal aqjlually received a bit more atten- 
tion near the end^ probably because 1 became more 
comfortable trying to deal with it as the year pro- 
gressed. 



NUMBER OF TALKS OR GOALS, LEVELS AND SUBGOALS 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Goals 


Grading 


Grading 


Grading 


Grading 




Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Self-body-world connection 


7 ■ 


. 12 


15 


. 3 


Sense of community 


2 


3 


' 5 


6 


Playful spirit 


12 . 


10 


8 


5 


Awareness Levels 

« 










Level one: No awareness 


31 


27 


19 . 


5 


Level two: Self-body awareness 


24 


26 


26 


3 


Level three: Self-other awareness 


4 • 


6 


8 


2 


Level four: Integration 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Subgoals 










To feel comfortable in. class 


14 


10 


3 


1 


To move toward feeling good about myself and my body 


9 


- 2 


3 


2 - 


To sense my own uniqueness 


13 


17 


13 


3 


To feel in charge of my own life ' 


30 


36 


22 


13 



I' 



0 
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Goals 

, * ■' ' ' 


Ist , 
Grading 
Period 


2nd 
Grading 
Period 


3rd 
Grading 
Period 


4tb 

Grading 
Period • 


Not to interfere with the rights atid freeidoms of others 


6 


7 


■ 6 


2 


To give reasons for the choices I make,' and to accept 
responsibility for those choices ^ , S . 


/ 12 


21 


2 


7 . 


To set personal goals and move toward those goals 


35 


'32 


. 20 


2 


To show some sensitivity toward, and empathy for, others 




3 


5 


6 


To understand basic fitness and motci^learning concepts 


24 


24 


, 18 . 


' • 4 


To try a wide range of physical activities and tests 


• 7 . 


6 


3 


4 


To play • 


12 


■ 10 


8 


5 



'2. Teacher self-grades. For purposes of brevity, I most difficulty with my playful spirit, and I felt better 

converted my daily self-grades into modal grades » about e^^^/srything as the year progressed. The grades 

(the grade I gave myself most often that month), themselves are unimportant (what is an '*A'7), but 

From the (subjective) data, three observations can they do $how trends and allow comparisons, 
be made: nothing seemed to go right at first, I had the 



Month 


My Self-Body- 
World Connifection 


My Sense df Community 
With the Students 


My Playful 
Spirit 










1 


F 


F 


F 


2 


D + 


D ^ 


F 


3 


C + 


D 


F 


4 


B- 


c+ ■ 


F 


5 


C 


C 


C 


6 


A 


B- 


A- 


7 


A- , 


A 


B 


8 


A . 


A 


A 


9 


A 




A • 











( 
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8th ^eek 


13th week 


17th week 


34th week 


A^nated — dropping out 


4 


'■■ : 5. ; 


7 


8 


Alienated — may dfpp out 


6 
> 


9 


11 


8 


Alienated — doing well 

••<i 1 


5 


8 


9 


13 



3. Anecdotes. They are Sprinkled throughout the 
monograph, and seem to me io support several of 
the subgoals. 

^ t 

4. Repeated subjective ratings of student be- 
havior. Four times during the year I' subjectively 
categorized each student based on his behavior in 
class as not alienated (misplaced in njy class), alien- 
ated and dropping out, alienated and may drop out, 
or alienated but doing well. For the last three cate- 
gories, my ratings were as shown above. 

The numbers do not necessarily represent the 
same students because both my perceptions of those 
who were alienated changed and students were 
transfening in and out all year. Both those dropping 
out and those doing well increased substantially by 
the end of the year. 

5. Student euhluations of the program. During 
the last three weeks of school, a 10- to 15-minute 
interview with 29 of the Harding students was con- 
ducted by a stucfent teacher. He had been with the 
class for a couple of months and could b^ described 
as an excellent athlete with a quiet, warm, accepting 
manner— an unusual combination of qualities which 
th^e kids seemed to appreciate. Ht> fold each student 



that the opinions expressed would be recorded 
anonymously and that he wouldn't squeal on them if> 
they made negative comments. The interview con- 
sisted of two parts: a set of open-ended questions' 
and 19 specific questions requiring only a good- bad, 
or don't know/don't care response (see Appendix, 
pages 90-91). Several students also chose to make 
additional comments regarding the specific ques-, 
tions. Most of the comments to all the question's are 
included below to help commuiiicate some sehse of 
what the students felt and savj/. 

Student responses to the 19 specific questions 
were quite positive, and some of their unsolicited 
comments are priceless. My talks at the beginning of 
the period, the pre-post testing, and the lockstcp 
option drew the most comments, and my talks were 
the most controversial, a finding substantiated by 
some of the open-ended question responses. Sur- 
prisingly, the self-responsibility emphasis in class 
ranked very high whereas optional uniforms and 
showers and grades based on attendance, both of 
which were intended to help humanize the setting, 
were rated rather low. However, all questions re- 
ceived a -majority of positive responses from those 
who attended class at least semi-regularly during the 
last grading' period. Here is the approximate rank 
order with most of the students' comments: 
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1 * — 

Questioner & Comments ■ ' . 


Good 


Don't Know/Care 


Bad 


1. The teach e)r*s fairness toward you? 

**He*s being fair right'now." - - 




P. 


0 


2. Emphasis on being responsible for yourself? 
"Go^ta learn sometime." 
"That was a real good idea." 


28 


1 


0 


3. Emphasis on how to take care of your body and how to learn? 
"That's what we're here for." 


27 


• 2 . ■ 


d 


4. Requirement that you try what6vi2r we were doing if you 
want credit for the day? , ■ 
"I would have given them F's if they hadn't tried."' 
"You might not feel safe like on the tramp." 


26 


1 


2 


' 5; Personal programs? 

"Have to work to get it." 
"Very good." 


25 


4 • 


0 


6. Free play each week? . . 
"Now it's free play every day." 
"Should have been more." 


25- 


. 4- 


0 


. 7, The teacher talking to you individually during the period? 
"Helped me a lot." 


24y2, 

• 


4'/2 . 




8. Having to choose and write out goals to get on your 
personal program? 
*'Then ydu know what you're doing." 
"He had to tell that we knew what we were doing."- ' 
"If you didn't you wouldn't know what you were doing." 


24 




1 


9. Open negotiation time with journals? 

"Same as personal programs except no roll call at the end." 
"Wish everybody had them." 


23 


5 


1 


10. How you got alpng with other students in this class? 
"Some good, some bad." 
"Mostly associated with guys I already knew." 
"A lot helped me." 

"Sort of good but not too good." ^ 


22 


6 


1 



G4 



Questions. & Comments 


Good 


Don't Know/Care 


Bad 


.\ . , ' "- " — '■ — 

11. Emphasis on the levels of awareness?. 
ySo they know where they are." 

'*'Good— you know where you are like acting like a fool 

or whatever. ' „ 
''Helfis in other areas besides PE.'.' .. .» 


21 


6 

V 


2 


■ it . 

12. Grades based on'aftendance? > 
"Should be on what yau do." 
"Gotta be there to do something." 
•''Cause everybody was skipping." 
"Should be based on more."; 


21 


3 " 


'-, 5 ^ 


13. Being allowed to sit out with no credit? 
*'As long as you didn't get credit.'.' 


. 20 


.,5 


4 


14. Testing at the beginning and fend of the year? 
"Shows that you»ve learned something." 
"Maybe should be optional?" 
"Can telf improvement." 
/'See if any knowledge was cumulated/' 
"How else would you know how you are doing?" 
"Doc wants to know how good you've gotten." 
"Necessary." 


19 


9 

✓ 


1 


15.^ Optional uniforms and showers? 

"Should have to dress down but not have to take showers." 
*'Most of the people wouldn't come to class if they had 

to dress down.'' 
"If you want to go around the day musty il's your choice." 


19 




1 


16. Doing relaxation and yoga as part of PE? 
"Liked it." 

"Shouldn't have made everyone do it." 
"Doesn't have'much to do with PE." 


19 


6 


4 


17. The teacher talking to you as a group at the beginning 
^ of the period? 
, "Talked about quite a few things." 
"Shoulc^ have singled out specific people and not waste 
'everybody's time." 
"Could have done without it." 


19 


6 


4 
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Questions & Comments ^ 

— 1 . ; ' - - . • • 


Good 


Don't Know/Care 


Bad 


"So he could tell everybody what he had to tell." 
"OK if he wants tp do it/- 
"Didn't mind it.", - * " 
. "Didn't like it at times but it did help." 

"Go6d tb>do s6'everyfhing doesn't get chaotic." 
"Some talks I didn't like." 




• 




18. Using the Qass Guide to get free time? 

"Shows they've learned most of the stuff through the year." 
. "Let everybody ori free time anyway." 


19 


4 


6 


19. The lockstep opJIn? 

■ "Not too *many liked being called lockstep." / 
"They have a choice." 

"Always have to do what you are supposed to do." 
"For the guys who didn't want to come .around much." 
"OK to help/' 

"Have to work for free time, if you're screwing around you 
should be on lockstep." 


17 

'''^ 


5 


7 



f ■ 

The first open-ended question was: What did you or more things they liked. Sixteen students named at 

like and dislike about this class? All but one student least one thing they disliked. The following items 

listed something they liked, and about half listed two were mentioned more than once. 



^^^^d * Disliked 



The freedom (10 references to this item) The problem students (6) 

The whole program (9) The lockstep option (2) 

Weight training (4) Too much time in the gymnastics 

Learning to be on your own, being trusted (3) room (2) 

Personal programs (3) 

The teacher (3) 

The journals (2) 

Having fun (2) 

The gymnastics room (2) / . 
Trampoline (2) . \ . ' 



• 'The Siecond open-ended question was: What did 
'you like and dislike about thle tetjcht^r? Twenty stu- 
dents listed at least one characteristic tliey likud; 
seven found"':somdhing tFiey disliked. Since the 
- statements were generally positive and in line with 

Liked 

*'He let you go free" (4 references to this charac- 
teristic) "Good teacher" (3 references) 



*'The u;ay he compromises and reaches agree- 
ments with students'' 

''Reall]^ neat flfuy" 

''Most of the kids failing or cutting are coming to 
this class all the time because, the^; like /f ' 

*'He didnt \;ell at us or an\;thing - 

* 'Treated everybod]^ different, knew they were 
diff crept" 

* Telt more comfortable with him than any teacher 
ever' 

"Gciue us a chance to prove ourselves" 
"Pretty cool". 

''Helped me in weight training" 

"Gave me confidence" 

"Approved when I did-w^f^ 

"Unique: never had a teacher like him before" 

"Tries to be 'a friend" 



the teacher behavior characteristics described in this 
monograph, 1 have included most of them below. If 
they had been negative, no telling wliat I w{)ul(l have 
done! - - ^ ^ / - > . 



"Even^thing except big talks before doss" 

"His patience" 

"Took time for ever\;one" 

"Best g\;miteocher" 

"Helped me with the Class Guide to get on free 
time" 

"The way he handles people" 
Disliked 

•J 

"Poor control of the problem kids for a while", 

"All the big talks before classK., 

"The way he lockstepped us" 

"If you say you're going to lift weights and then . 
change your mind, he sort of gets mad" 

"Maybe be more strict on the kids on the tramp" 

"After a while it seems like he's preaching to us" 

. "Wish he would hove had more time to help me 
individually but realize he had a lot of others too" 
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The third open-6nded question asked what (hey and relating to others). Despite my goal model and 

learned in class this j^§r In relation to performance . ||jbgoial priorities, students named_. more perfor- 

(tearnedorgotbetteratsportof fitness), knowledge rriance changes and 'fewer self changes, 

(aboutfitness and learning )y and self (about yourself S 



"i^ Changes: 

•V.f : ■ "' ' ^ '• 


Student named at 
least one change 


Student nhnrtied a 

second 'Ch&ffge 

_ — ' ' • • ; . 7 t ■ 


Student named a 
third change 


Student named a 
foui[th change 


Performance 
• , Knowledge 
oclf 

1 


' ■ . " 24 
26 

' 18 


' 15 H,, 
3 ■ ,{[ 


7 . 

3 ^ ' , 
0 


4 

0 
0 



'^Students were v^ague about how their perfor- 
nr|jpce changed, but weight training, trampoline, fit- 
ntf$s, basketball, gymnastics and boxing were most 
fre^iueifitly cited (in that order). They were a bit more 
articulate conctirrting knowledge changes, rt^ention- 
ing how^ fo develop and maintain fitness, how to 
weiglit train properly, what muscles to work, and 
aerobics most frequently. Sample comments: 

"KnQLu what to do over the summer to keep the 
bod^Jit'\ } ^ /' . 

' 'Lea'fned l;if^h pull my heartbeat faster than what 
it goe^/' 

''How \o work the wrist for shooting a jump shot. " 

"How io blim calories/' 

"How resting and relaxing^fielps you.'' 

Self change comments focused on level two "who 
1 am supposed to be" and on level three and were 
particularly enli'ght?ning to me (so this is what they 
were learning): ' . 

' Treat people the'ioay you want them to treat 
• you." 

"He made you Jfe^/ better about [yourself " , 
'The reason we }pessed with people we knew we 
could whip is so we could feel good.'' 



y Learned there are a lot of low people/' 
'^Learned how to stay cohl and keep my head. " 

The last open-ended question simply asked for 
other comments. Thirteen students took the oppor- 
tunity tp comment. Again, they were generally posi- 
tive and enthusiastic about the year. Interestingly, no 
one seemed to feel that "balls and bats" were not 
emphasized enough despite the typical criticism of 
humanistic physical education as "not really physical 
education." 



Positive 

'7 think that the class should be kept for q lot more / 
years." 

'7 liked the class. It is different than what I was 
doing/' 

"It was a good PE program," 

"The overall program is the best I've ever seen or 
been in and I hope they keep it for my \;ounger 
brothers who are coming along." 
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"We got a good ch^is. fie wan a good teacher. " 
"Cool ('{ass. " , 

"// teas a great g\;t}} class - glad I transferred in. " 

"It would be good for people next yc-ar. It changes 
yo!/. rrwkes yoN n better person." 

^ "'/\ vcryufuqite but giH)d program. All the schools 
should take this progran] it\to cotisiUeration. Theij 
, sfionid try it in tlieir regular classes." 

"/ enjoycii it aini learned ci lot." 

"Liked the whole year: it ivas rny best year in rb[. 
' All tfie other years lut'h' lockstep.'^ 

"Should l)aih' Si)tt\ething like this ft)r every class." 
Negative 

"Good class for stitdents above (i cetlait] level. 
IJio.^e UH'kstef)pers ivtmn)^t tjiature enough. ^' 

>^()n tlh' 1, 1st day ol riass 1 hnnuifit in d ropv of my 
lnH>k. Ilunuinistic rhvsical b'.ducatii)}]^ u/hitfi h.ul' 
hci'w su\iu\\ bv Div I v,ist l Kiss a[ \ Ivudin^^ .is \ve\\ as a 
luunlvM of (lu'iuis and . ( )lUw(]iu's. Al! ( )f tin; stiulonts 
si(jiu'd It and sonio wrote inscriptions. I UMntL^l to 
slinif .1 ffvv of tluMr insc^riptions In^nustv ciltluuKih 
tfu'v are si(ini'(l; I tlnnk (hi>v <u!(l t(^ tlu> stndi'nts' 
\'V\iluation (>f thi; pn>iii,nn, 

"/ \h\ It irasa s'0(>J(A/>('Mtvi( a strange t^ne, but 
>^)<gM/ A/,Hi/i( (' ' (Munu^' (\nnfil a "[)" tju- lust 
tli.ulin<| pi'nod. .in "A ' tlir l^st tu'o ) 

'7)o<- / / / iras tht' [h'st iiyc IM . /d.ss I'M cpt ivae 
biick iit tht^ />(\(jfMM ;/)(,' ( >/ tht' .^c hi )( >/ y('(i/ J /lo/n- ^> 




about my struggle with Ceduric can bo found here 
and there throughout the monograph.) 

*T(^ a gri)ovin out hip dig it teacher. See you f}ext 
year. Pete" (PeAe was referred to iiis counselor d 
number of times by other teachers, but except for 
spotty attendance, he did a good job in my class.) 

"Doc; You have been t}}e best teacher I have ever 
had. F^onnie" (I included this one because 1 really 
lecHU'd on Ronnie all year long, trying to encour- 
• age liim to quit bkuning others for iiis problems 
and get down to the bi^isiness cjf solving them 
himself. J was surprised at this inscription.) 

"My faiH)rite teacher Doc: I'hatiks (or the greatest 
year of gyn] ckiss ever in my life. I kwned niore 
about myself atid coituidituj unth other people 
that aren't so easy to get n/ong luiti} in tfie class 
than (M any other class in grade or. high sclu^ol. 
What a success. Roe" (F^ay should never li.we 
bet'u referred into my class; fie stood out in intelli 
^gence, ability. "leadersliip nnd general behavior. ) 

"7V) CI cool guy (for a teach). Thomas. Later" 
(Tiiomas was a second, semester referral. ) 

6. Visitor ri^ports. 'I'he following n'port was submit 
trd as pai t (if agratliiatf proiect in an echuMtitMi cl.iss 
(not mine) by a l\wtlaiul pliysica! eduCiition ti'achei 
and (\M. f>i. niter visiting my class and taNcing indi 
vidnally with most of tfie students abt)ut the middle 
of tlu' second scnuNter. 

/\.^ / /i;s^ entered Dr. I /(■///.son'.s c/ns.s / ivotuiercii 
abiHit his N -tic /lings as his kiiis wt'ie ('eeryu'/iefv in 
tlw e,vn\. Some u\'re }'>lacif\g busketball sonjt- 
S!ttif]o^ -somt"* (Tt'/i hanging thnutgh a basket. Me 
^/long/i/.s icent /o the fact that enro/A-c/ in this class 
(»/ iC(V(> irhat tht^ C()t/n.S('/();s nt I larditui euH 
S!) ^>!)'\^oDhe ift's})tuuf\ />ro/>/cnis, Sid (C('n/oet*; 

/>(' iiUriHiuct\i ivith nii\c(/ jt^'ling^s abmit the 
kids anil n'/iar /u' hiui (/on*' (ri//i //itvn fhat nil 



went qnlck/v for when Dr. Hellison went ovdr to 
Chem he qu\et\\j asked them.to get orgaifized and » 
for the niost part, that is what the\; did. Right after 
that the st^idents were into activit}^ and one by one 
coming over to talk to tne- I first identified myself 
and explained that I was in a class at Portland 
State University and loe were studying some of the 
things Dr. HelHson wasdoingand so my job waste 
find out what the students felt about what he was 
doit]g -was it better-worse — or was it if] any way 
different and if so in wf)at ways. To this question, 
all but two answered that it was definitely different. 
Tfw two who said no — one was a special ed. stu- 
dent and the other seetned to be negative about 

. the wi]ole affair—or any other affair for that, tnat- 

' ter. 

As I thed to get itHo the differenced I got many 
varied answers, but the main feeling was that it 
was different because of tf)e way Dr. HelHson 
treateil then\. Sotne of the coninients— 

"IVf got to be oti our own" 

"/-/e doesn't treat. us like slabs of nieat but like 

hmnan beings" 

"f /c t)ever yells at us or tries to niake us look 
bad in front of otl\ers" 

*7 Ic tnakes us thitik for {>utsclvi's aiid make i)ur 
( xcrj i })oiccs" 

"He treats us all like tnt/ii'it/iui/s" 

/ cot}ti}^ued tny questions mi)stly just attety^pting 
to draw the students out a little more and noted 
tiiat evety ri'spoi)se was really positive. Hearing 
the stuiiet]ts tcllif)g nio that fiis class was gf.)if^g to 
tmike tf)etn better /lunuin beirigs and that they 
wished tliey Ci)uld' f)avc Dr. Hellison teach thcni 
for i{>ur years ty hide 'me iuive second thoughts 
^^bout ivhat a'lis *?()iM(/ on in this class. I tliink the 
//lint/ t}]at iii}pressed me njos/, siiwe I an) a 
tcai he}. irete //it* statements tluit tfwy Hkef.1 this 
class , /()o/vt\/ ji)tioani /o canutig to it, atui that 

02 : 




they felt good about what they personally were 
doing in that class. Two or three went on to say 
that they had not had many good P.E. experi- 
ences up to that time. Others were impressed that 
they were actually learning sornething while being 
a little mystified as to how Dr. Hellison {vastloing 

it. ^ 

When I left class that afternoon I had a super 
feeling about what was going on at Harding High 
School. Something was turning those kids on to 
P.L. and to tf\at class. Whether it was the teacher 
or the prir]ciples of guidance he was using is im- 
possible to tell at this point of time but it makes you 
loonder if these kids would be 85-95% of the 
freshtnan problems if sotyieohe had got to tfiese 
kids and gotten their interest in tfwtiiselves and 
school rekindled. 

7. Knowledge test results. Twt^nty-six stiult^nts 
took l)oth the pre-ond post-knowk'dye tests {see 
AjDpendix. page 79). The median post-test score 
was 45 percent which is not particukirly encourag- 
iny. although the test is very difficult for ninth graders 
who don't read tc)0 well. The post- test scores ranged 
frt)in 24 i')errent (no show Dewey) to 87 ]:)ercent 
("niis leftMretl" Hugh). All but thri-e stU(.ii»nts ini 
puivetl from their pie-test si;(')res, altlunujii the me 
tlian improvement W(\s only 12. f) percent. Tlie ini- 
pre)vement range was 17 percent (who was that?) 
to \ 'AO percent. A breakdtiwn t)f the lest hy indi- 
vitlual items shows not only wiiich items wert' most 
infku'neetl by the yi-ar's instruction Init whi(.di ones 
students **knew" when they left thV class (pacji* 63), 

Item V(Uidity (did the tiue.slion really measuri' tlu* 
( ()ncept?) is uncertain. Some t)f the ti-rms such »\s 
aer(UMCs and personal safety wtMV not empliasi/i'ti 
througlunit llu* \jcay, 1 ofli'n ustul I'xampK's aiul 
slaiu|. anvthing to convev tlu* conci'pt. Sonu' of tin* 
Kugei changt's such as in item 23 ii'flect c'onscious 



Item Concept Pre-post change Rough percent of students 

Number (postive changes who answered item 

minus negative changes) correctly on post-test 

50% 



1. 


Specificity j 






2. 


Weight control 






3. 


Weight training . . . 




r (S 


4. 


Weight training 




1 


5. 


f-lt'xibilitv 




1 5 


6. 


Flexibility - . . 




\ 9 


7. 


Aerobics 






8. 


Aerobics 




t 4 


9. 


Aerobics ... 






10. 


A[>dominal development 




\ b 


11. 


Overload 




f 5 


12. 


Repetition 






13. 


Deconditioning . . ^ . . 




\ 2 


14. 


Pain tolerance 




\ f) 


15. 


Motor learning ... 




f 7 


16. 


Motor learning . . 




f 4 


17. 


Mental practice 




\ 3 


18. 


'The inner Game" V . . . 


* 




19. 


Individual differences . 






20. 


Motor learjiin(? . ... 




t 4 


21. 


l.evv'l two 




. r> 


22. 


l.evv'i two 




1 


23 


I .eve! one . . . 




\ U) 


24. 


l.v'vel ilnw 




. .... 4 


25. 


Lv'vel two ... 




0 


26. 


L.C'vel two .... 




t 'A 


27. 


I .evi'i four . 




{) 


28. . 


. I -v'vel tw(^ 




. • T) 


29. 


I -i'eel tw(» 




• S 


30. 


l.ev'el two . 




. . • 0 


31. 


I .v'eel tw( ) 




1 


32. 


I .eei'l two . . . 




0 

t '/ 


33. 


I i^ el llu ee 





70% 
40% 
60% 
70% 
66% 
40% 
SS% 
bb% 
^A)% 
S0% 
20% 
bO% 
b6% 

100% 

bb% 

3r-)% 

so% 
w% 

bO% 

SO";. 

4t)'\\ 

w% 

1^0" V, 
4l)'V, 

4()*\, 




emphasis of the concept through the year, but either 
changes such as in item 6 seemed to occur without 
mucfi emphasis of tlie concept. An analysis of irjcor- 
rect responses also reveals what was being learned. 
F-or example, in item 25 six students chose the cor- 
rect response on the pre-test but changed their re- 
spoiise, to the incorrect "you weren't sensitive to 
others" choice on the post-test. Althougli they 
missed the point of the question, they did hear some- 
thing during the yeiir: be sensitive to others! 

8. Self-perception and bod\^-'itnage scale results. 
Because tl^e scales were coded by the students 
to preserve their anonymity, only approximately 
one-third (^f the pre post questionnaires could be 
nuUcliecl and compared. An earlier pilot study of the 
self-perception scale's reliability suggested tliat a 
move of two spaces on the scale would be necessary 
to indicc^te some change in [perception. Using this 
c riterion, the sc»lf-percepH<>n scale (see Appendix, 
page S5) revealed positive changes in self- 
percef)tion across a number of tl^e categorizes, but 
fihysiccil education and athletics clid not show greater 
(or lesser) gains. The body-image scale (see Appen- 
dix, page 84) showed some positive changes in defi- 
niti(^n and power dining \\\e year, some negative 
c[u>nges in bodv fat aud spi.H'd, and some mixed 
( htnu]i's in mt^sculinitv ft.'inininitv, l oiuag*.' 

(. o\.\.'tUclici.\ fU'xibility stiffn*.'ss, tiiul fatigability. In 
ti'iestingly (twul disa|.)pointingly), one student \.vho 
uu)rked ou karate and some boxing throughout the 
year both \u tuu-l ou<t of sclu)ol showed negative 
( hanges of tlirci* spaces in both courtig*.' and safety 
(oof!). ' ■ ' 

9. /Vii'M(;(j/ />e//()fni(i/i( (• test lesnlts. To simplify 
iind cltUitv the aiitilysis, i\ somcwhtW tirbiticuy inin 
inuiin in^pi(H I'nu'nt scoie for »\u h test was se 
le( ti'tl ivg., ,\\ Ici^st thit'c sit ups, at liMst thn.^* 
push ups m c')nK'i to CtUt*goti/e studi'nts roughlv 
iiito in^i )t ()Vi.'nu'nt tuul no impvt^vement groups. Tlu' 
ri'snlts KK'evr MiecU\\ not onlv bv ^.'alidltv ^nul rcliabil 
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ity problems with these field tests but also by the 
effect of physical growth over ,the nine months. 
Within these limitations, rnost of the students inrr- 
proved in most of the test items, with the exception 
of the toe touch and body fat. Because students were 
being transferred in throughout the first few weeks, 
they were only tested on the nine-minute run, the 
400-yard dash, the max bench press, sit-ups, push- 
ups, bend-and-reach, and body fat. A few volun- 
teered to take some of the other test items just to see 
how they could do. (The total test battery shown in 
the Appendix, page 89, has been used at Harding 
hligh School since my first full year there, four years- 
ago.) The most significant thing to me about the 
whole physiCtil performance testing effort was the 
students' response: they did the events without 
much encouragement and. most importantly, they 
were observably most concerned about their im- 
provement, not abotit how they compared to some- 
one else or to the "record." 

Additional pliysical perforn^ance data were 
gatliered in swimming and volleyball. In swimming, 
iH^»ven students received Red Cross-advanced begin- 
ner cards and six received beginner jj^rds; in vol- 
leyball, about Ihvee-foinths of the cl^^ss denuvu^ 
itrati.'d the bump c^nd set witl^ "ri-asoi^abk*" prtifi- 
tliencv.t(a little subjiuiive on nw part) by tlu* end of a 
fi'w Si.'ssions, 

10. l\'rsonal program ar)d free time tallies and 
conterU. The average attendance in class was about 
.'^0 (a little over first semester, a little under second 
s*.'nu*st*.'r). Highteen stu(K'nts participated i^^ oui'-day^ 
personal programs (see Appenclix, l^agi- 74), rang- 
in*.^ from pai ticiptUiiu] c^nly oi^ce to carrying out tl^eir 
o\K'\\ piogrtun 7 times witli a nu'dian of 'A times. 
1 a'cnty si'Vi'n students jitUticipated in two-day piT 
sonal progran^s (see Appendix, pages ITy ll), rang 
ing fi(Mn paiticipc;ting tu'ice to 18 tinu's with i\ me 
du\]\ of 1 1 tiini's. (Keep in nuiul that stutfi'nts wero 
coming and goin<] duiing this tinu* for a vari^'tv oi 
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reasons.) Twenty students juissccl the Class Guide 
test for open negotiation time and kept journals for 
20 to 30 days; cind two more students passed the test 
eady and spent 55 to bO days on open negotiation. A 
tally of the Content of their personal program con- 
tracts and journals showed some impact of their 
exposure to new activities such as relaxation, weiglit 
training, karate and gymnastics, but traditional dc^ 
tivities were also well represented. 

11, Class attendance atid referrals cotnfxired 
other classes in scIhh)!. DespWe one student's evalud- 
tion of the cLiss as one which "'most of the kids failing 
or cutting ar^.' coming t(; «ill the time because they like 
it. studerit attiMKLinc<' dtul behavi(ir in my class 
paralleletl tl)i'ir performance elsevelu're in school. 
Students who cut otlu»r classes cut my class. Stu- 
diMits who were flunking elsewhere were also strug 
gling in mv class. Students wlio were suspended 
frou) scliool for .1 Utuiety of reasons luid.pooi atten 
darK^e records in my cKiSn. Onk' in referilils for mis 
bi.'lhU'ior and m e<iMU'd piM soudl prijgramsand ojxmi 
negotuuion time did my records' cliscerniblv i-liffe<r 
'frr)m tliose of tlu 



entr.il offii\'. h'ifteen of my,stU; '.,.i^j7-i'l arc objective 



dents were referred to their counselors ''numerous" 
times by other teachers for misbehavior/ whereas 1 
had called the counselor onl^ once (not counting 
threats to refer!). Mowever, all but one of these 15 
students did have either behavior or attendance 
problems in my class. Well over half of these sami> 
15 stuclents earned s(jme personal program time 
. {five clean days plus a contract) ancl/or open negoti- 
ation time (pass c\ test, keep a journal), suggesting 
that they did apply themselves to soipe extent in my 
class 

CLASSIFICATION OF EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES 

1 he evaluation procedures- . 'hied lesults which 
generally suggest that progress toward the goal 
model took place during the Harding project. The 
goals and awareness levels received considerable 
support, although subgo<^ls u-ere not always sup 
poited:- A subjective classification of the II evdlua- 
tiofj procedut:(.>s by subgoal appears on pag^|||6. 
l4eep in mind tluit procedures 1-6 are subjective. 
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Subgoal 



To iee\ comfortable in class 

To move toward feeling good about myself and 
my body 

To sense my own uniqueness 

To feel in charge of my own life | 

Not t(^ interfere with the rights of others 

To give reasons for the choices 1 make and accept 
responsibility for those choices 

1 o set personal goals and rnov^.! toward those goals 

To show some sensitivity toward, and empathy 
for. others 

To understand basic fitness and niotof leai nbng concepts 
lo und«.Mstt\iid the search for self-goal niodel 
Ij) try a wide* r.c\ngt» of activitit»s and tests 
To play 
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"ComeWalh 
With Me 
in the Mud . . . 



Hk' purpose of this nionocjidpli luis bccu to sfiarc 
both «i [uimaii experience with as many of its ups and 
downs <is I couJci capture and a student-centered. 
perh<ips even huiiTianistic. physical education (|oal 
model. If slhiriiKj ciny of iny striuigle affirmed you 
and a'h<it you are trying to do — whether you are 
working in tlie inner city or in suburbia, in a school or 
social agencv or at home —or if any of niy alterna^ 
tiv'i's to (Hirrent prtictiees in physical education nit^ke 
sensi' to voii, thi'n this monograph h<is been well 
, u'ortfi thi* effort'. 

Mv; messtujo. in summary, is th.it our lives would 
be enhtinced. our bimymness a bit more actualized, 
if we would work towtird an integrated self body - 
w{nid ( onnecticMi. a sense (vf conmu'.nitv with others 
and .1 plcwfnl sjiirit in phvsictil educ^ition In short, we 
need to M)..>ve beyond a b.ilK nnd l>ats oiientation 
1 he gvm ha^ got U> l^ecome 'i^ ^omfortable place to 
be, a scinctuaiv pt.'rhaps. where students ft>e! tree to 
exph )re tiieir e{)nnectii)ns to their l^odies and to phys 
ii al activities cjiid wluA' teaclieis c.m freely interact 
with students, caung <iikI sluuing a'ho tlu'v are <\nd 
rncniiia(|in*| stiidi>nts to do the Sdine, ThiMi> must be 
■^ulticient permission tt^ allm^' the development ot 
te.u Inng l»'aining as ,i u'holistie interacting, explo 
latoiv. opi-n skilled ai^tistrv and to enabk> each per 
'U s ht,' (o unfold .\s an ongoiiu I pi I u ess. a sti ug(|le, 
a V isit >) ) 

f 1 1 >u eeei , toi us i-> niso nei'i'ss.^ v to be cei ttiin the 
ittjlit v]ih-^ti« >n'> .m- bem^i asked, tliat stiidiMits (jnd 



teachi?rs) are really moving through the process sug- 
gested by the goal model. Four levels of awareness, 
some curriculum tchjas and teaching methods, and 
specific goals, strategies and ev^uation procedures 
have been devised for greater Tocus, and much of 
this monograph has been devoted to describing 
these focus ideas. For some of-ydu, I haven't focused 
enough; the guidelines and bj-^undaries are still too 
loose. Others will feel constrained by a list, of 12 
subgoals and their accompanying strategies and 
evaluation procedures. I can only say that I've taken 
you as far as I have gone. You may choose to stop 
anywhere along -the way,' go beyond what I have* 
done, or not take the trip at all. 

If you do decide to implement a piece of, this, 
nuxlel, you should feel absolutely free to try what- 
ever appeals to you in your own way. One elemen- 
tary school physical educator in Portland's inner city 
liked the open negotiation OjMion with journals and 
implemented this feature alone at the beginning of 
the vear. ignoring the Class Cjuide test, personal 

''Mp message, in sum- 
mary, is that our lives 
would be enhanced, our 
humanness a bit more ac- 
tualized, if we would work 
toward an integrated 
self-bodp-world connec- 
tion, a sense of commu- 
nity with others and a 
playful spirit in physical 
education/* 
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"The gym has^got to be- 
come a comfortable place 
to be, a sanctuaty per- 
hapSf where students feel 
free to explore their con- 
nections to their bodies 

. and to physical activities 
and where teachers cktn 
freely interact with stu- 
dentSf caripg and sharing 
who they are and en- 
couraging students to do 

^ the same/' 

program contracts as a preliminary stage, and all the 
N^est. 1 le says it worked and tlu\t he will continue to 
use it. At an intei inetliate school ii\ suburban Port 
'land. ti few minutes of eiK h day for about ir> tlays 
were eleeoted io a variety ot sl'U body-we^rld cc^mec- 
tion discussit>ns and exercises. At the end of the 15 
days, students wrote and carried out their own phys- 
ical education programs for a week. The teacher 
re[iorts that: 

/:<M/tuif/(>/i.s wvcalcii an oPt'M(^/u'/Mi!M(^ /oPt' jor 
f/jeir ou'/] /)ro(7r(iMis. l^rohahl\j f)if}ct\j pi'ra'nt saui 
thcv U'ouhi like ^> do it in^aii\. / sonu' kids 

unJtnstiHHi t)}c (i)MMe(7i(>M hrtnwn) tiu'ir I'ti/i/e); 
(iM(/ (ji)Lils (JM(/ tiicit: pt iHinitus, hut niosf mcY'l/ fo 
s/)ohi/ }))()}\' ti}})c to ^Ud/vt' this conDcctiot). 



Two teachers in this school also decided to devote 
one day each week to play, calling it their freak-out 
day. A suburban high school with an elective physi- 
cal education program has used personal program 
contracts by modifying the personal options for each 
activity. A community-based career education pro- 
gram for dropout bound high school students com- 
bined the personal program contract and the open 
negotiation strategy with some of the evaluation 
procedure^i into a unique approach for conducting 
an individualized community-based physical educa- 
tion program. A cardiac rehabilitation exercise pro- 
gram is considering writing some of the setting and 
teacher (staff) behavior strategics into its protocol. 

The cognitive subgoal of understanding fitness 
and learning concepts has been adapted for use in 
several schools. 1 have even used thre goal mbdel 
with individual adults who come to mybffice seekint] 
physical education counseling. At Hoover School, 
program goals taken directly from t\^c goal model 
were converted into competencies with perfor- 
mance indicators. At Harding, a modified form of the 
model has been in operation for four years, with 
each year bringing changes based on the preceding 
year's evaluation as well as input from the mqjdel as it 
is altered from ye(\r to year. Next yt*ar sonK» of the 
concepts and strategies reported in this monograph 
will be addecl tc^ the regular pRKjian\. Recently, 
liumanistic physical education was named .by the 
l iarding administration aloiu^ witl^ reading and 
mathematics as the three m<ijor goals of the school (a 
first, 1 th^nk)! 

Kvery once in a while, 1 receive a c<ill or letter such 
as this one: 

« 

. . I iViyrk U)af)()ldc(nit)t\j dcti'f]ti(V] h(}fuc. I Imi^c 
one /loin adav. 77it're urt* mo (H^ni locilitlcs exce/^^ 
/or (1 r()OMi i/ou'Msfciirs the si/.c of a nuisft-r hcd^ 
liHvn I /kii'o thtvt' to tiveh^c kiiis (iih\lc and 
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female) at a time for two da{js through two weeks, 
sometimes two months. I need [;our help. 

And 1 tiKHiyht 1 had problems! My feeble response-: 

/ think whatil would do in [jour situation, facing 
transient students in a master bedroom, is to 
categorize activities into fitness (pushufys, run-in- 
place, etc.). body awareness (relaxation, yogaj, 
skill development (throw for accuracy;, etc.), and 
games (use your imagination: modif[; volleyjball, 
etc. to work in [jour settit]g with [jour equipment). 
Try; to expose students to these categories, then let 
them cfiaqse what thev want to do (after f/iey 
have gor\e througfi the exposure). This could be a 
real zoo in [jour situation, so yon may luant to 
require something before f/iey are allowed to. 
choose (like reasonable behavior), o)r yon could 
spend the first half penod exposing them and tfie 
last \K\lf allowing them to choose if f/iey hat}dled 
tf\e first /ia//o/cay. Along the tt-ay. you migfU warU 
ti) slip in son^e points such as the difference be- 
tween work and p/ay. })ow self-improvement 
tnakes us feel. f]ow we all warn to *7oo/c(jood" in 
front of others, f)ou\our background affects what 
we do. etc. 

i 

It yjou (lec idf to use ^\ p'wce oi flie ipocU'L tiy it on 
vom In'st i^ldss and for d prodetenniui'd p^'riod of 
tinuv Then ovtiliuittv Tlien ndjust tind i-xpand (or 
retrtMK h). sli,)vvly, carefully. And beff^n- y(^ii do ciny- 
thintj. assl'ss both your (.mum^v and coiucuje. You will 
need pU*^ntv of both to liv -^oiiK'thint^ new and dif 
terent and to susttiin y^nw ciiaiujes in tlie ft^(H' of the 
■■('lUMiiv driiin ( )f lifter si'hool eoiKdiin^j respoiisiiiilities 
aiul the poKMitial tesistanri' of students who may 
WtUit to di) w[i<\t tlu-u are used to doiiVj.^, othei" 
ti'aeher^^ \.vho may be thriMtened by (jOi^ls or 
stiatiH^ies u'hk h don t nKitcli their ( )\.vn, pi\n*nts who 
m.iy ri'si'iit intrusions into tlujii ( ompetitive spoit 
value systems. ai\'d admmistratois \.^'ho i.n(\y p<M(\MVi' 
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*7n the end^ it comes back 
to sizing up i;our own 
uniquenessXtnd needs and 
connecting yourself to- 
students, to the world, 
and to physical educa- 
tion. " 

what you are doiny as ''mnkincj waves" or "rocking 
the boat." 

You must decide not only whether any part of my 
model makes sense to you, but how badly you want 
to make a difference in othef people's lives and in 
your institution (school, acjency, home), wh(^therit's 
worth the effort of examining your priorities, exper- 
imenting with new ideas, standing up for what you 
believe, facing criticism. You must decide whether 
you have the kind of courage that runs tlirough 
Solxhenitsyn's books to carry through your profes- ' 
sic^nal decisions concerning your role and [\ov^'^. Solz- 
henitsyn argues that man k\v lU's ( hX^d from evil 
but needs courage to act upon his knowledge: "If a'e 
lack courage, then let us stop complaining that we 
cannot breathe. For it is we, ourselves, who refuse to 
breathe."*"' You must also decide whether you can 
find the energy that E. |-. Schimiacher refers to: 

You must not he/iurt o/ //le /)ro/)/eni. you tnust be 
• }xv1 of the at^sivcr . . . No, vou thust not be part of 
the })n)blem, penoc/.- Whether [jini cat] be jkuI of 
the ansv^er de})etuis on u retiait\ elemetit of 
sinplus /xiuycinry. whicf] thet) exjncsses itself it) 
chi'vrfuhh'ss. * 

In the end it comes b(K'k to sizing up your owTi 
nniqutMiess (Uid luu'ds and coniu'i ting y<nirself to 



students, to the world, and to physical education. If 
the process is meaningful to you, if it matches your 
struggle to find yourself and your relationship to 
others, you will find satisfaction in it. If yourgoals are 
met in working with alienated (or. other) youth in the 
gym day after day, that is enough. On the other 
hand, as Hugh Prather has said, "Surely this must be 
an ancient proverb: If the situation is killing you, get 
the hell out.*' * 

The world, and within the world the gym, is hu- 
man. Goal models. Jevels of awareness, subgoals 
and strategies help fbcus our attention on the issued 



but cannot really capture the huma\ process, a 
process Denton refers to as "magic, "Miugh Prather 
(again) says so well what I felt as I timkTo put my 
experiences with alienated youth into words: 

Ideas area clean. They soar in the serene supernal. 
I can take thew out and look at theni, theyj fit in 
books, they; lead me down the narrow ujay. And in 
the morning the\; are there. Ideas are straight— 

But the world is round, and a messy mortal is my 
friend. 

Come walk with me in the mud . . 
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It's October, the leaves are falling and so is the 
rain, as I make my way through the drizzle, around 
the pu^ddles, and into one of the side doors at Hard- 
ing High School. Shaking off like a dog, 1 don't see 
Ronnie who is grinning ear to ear. We touch, be- 
cause a few months have passed since Tve been in 
this place, and Ronnie is now a sophomore. "Are 
you staying alive?" 1 ask. **rm doing! 9ood," he 
replies, smiling. "I show up all the time and my 
gradej^rrre better. I got to go to class now but come 
back and see us, will ya?" 1 wave at him, start down 
the hall toward the curriculum office, and, still look- 
ing back, bump into two huge bodies blocking my 
path: Hugh and D^.-Yho want to tell me what their 

.lives have been about lately, 1 tell them they've 
grown, we laugh, they're off. F^inally 1 squeeze 

. through the mob scene and into the curriculum of- 
fice for my meeting, but the door oi:)ens and a grin- 
ning black face pokes inside. "Joree!'' 1 cry and 1 
h'ustte hinV5ut'sicfe the office. "1 saw you'go in there," 
he says. "Tell me what's been going on with you. 
man;" 1 say, using my hippest language. ''Busted 
once for smokirV dope. Suspeiuled for a few clays. 
Otheiwise, it'^ hei'n okay," We talk a bit about 
smj[)king marijudna on compus. and 1 reminchhim 
oilce again of his often -latent talents. "It was clumb,^^ 
he agrees, "But I'm doing better this year." 

It's two, weeks later, outside the I larding gym 
bi^tween Classes. "Hey Alon/o. com'eMe!" I shout 
across a steady stream of students, Ak)n/o strolls 



over, smiling basTi&lfy, we stumble through the 
black handshake. *'How's it goin'?" I ask. "I've 
heard good things about you in school and in foot- 
ball." "Yeah," he smiles again. *Things are goin' 
real good." Before I can respond he turns away and 
disappears in the crowd. Down in the locker room I 
see Ray, my non-alienated youth in last year's class. 
He spots me, comes over,' we exchange some 
words. "What's wrong?" 1 ask. Tears come to his 
eyes. "My dad and 1 . . . it's not so good . . ." His 
vpict^trailsoff, 1 grab his arm, squeeze it, tell him "I'll 
be around." ■ , 

People often ask me what 1 expect to accomplish 
with a bunch of kids identified one way or another as 
problems when 1 have them for only a year and don't 
get them until they are 14 or 15 years old. Don't they 
slip back into old patterns? Do they really transfer " 
any of what went on in your class to their lives? What 
difference does what you are doing make in their 
behavior? 1 respond that an hour a day for nine 
months isn't much time, especially when they al- 
ready have 14 o^l5 years of programming behind 
them. And I don't know if I niade a difference in any 
of their lives. We have some data, of course, which 
suggest that some changes took placecthroughout 
the year. The students felt that some changes took 
"place. 1 felt that some changes took place. The tests 
showed some c:lu\nges. But when that tlass is just a 
memory, has anything really stuck? 




**What I hear them sa^^ing 
to me, more than anything 
else, is: VJe remember that 
you cared about us, that 
you had an ^irrational in- 
volvement' with us; we 
*know' that we have the 
potential to be better than 
we are; and we are trying 
to take charge of our- 
selves, at least in little 
ways. That's about it. " 



As is my habit in years that I'm not teacfiiiKi at 
I larclitu^, I roturn to visitx)Itl frieiicls and to tc^lk witfi 
my former stud(Mits. The year following iny alient^tecl 
youth project. 1 bumped into most of "my" kids at 
one time or anotlier. What 1 hear them sayiny to me, 
more than anything else, is: We remember that you • 
CcU'ed about us. thcU you fiad afi "irrational involve- 
ment" with us; we "know" that we have the poten 
tial to be better than we cue; and we are tryintj to tt^ke 
char(]e of ourselves, at least in little ways. Tht^t's 
about it. ThcU's about what remains, at Kwst on the 
surfac(>. But maybe that's enouyh. At least I know 
that it is enough to motivi^te me to try another class 
!iext year at c^nother inner city luyh school, this time . 
cn)eci. I yuess that says somethiny. 
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PERSONA^ Program contract 

ONE-DA Y5PROGRAM 

'■ — ~^ — i , : " ' , ' ' 

I WANT.TO ((fUl in ?your activity choice): 

■ ■ ■ \ 

Work on a sport. skills,: 
Work on my fitne'ss ♦ , 
Work on my cv)iribativc skjplls 
^ Do body %\\jjaT^Y<>^ cxcrctses 

Other ■ 

IN ORDER Tt) 

• '^'i/lmprovc my liealth 
• ^ '.Improve my [)hysical (Appearance 

improve my perscMial safety 
.Win more often. 
'^^ ;li>ipt\>\'e mv talents 
1 lave fill 1 

Fj^e ^eith mv frit^nds 
d ielp' other stndents 

IF YOU cm CK ON ME, YOU WILL SEE ME DOING 
1. 

2. .- ■ ' ^ . \ 

' . ;, 

4;.'' 
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PERSONAL PROGRAM CONTRACT 
TWO-DAY PROGRAM ^ 



ss , ^ 



L I^OUH AWAKHNESS LEVELS: WHERE ARE YOiP (Ch.d. .11 tl.u apply to you) 
'am I am ... 

here working! . * ^ 

• if 

on It ^ ' ^ 

LEVEL OiVE: Awarun^.- 

' / *. • • wfiat I wanf to do wIkiii I want to dn it 

; , , I^lay 

LEVEL TWO: 

, ^ ' WHO AM fv , * 

My uniqiiL'iuyss 
, ■ * '^y iKHid to "look (jood 

J'layinyi MifMolc (fiard guy. lic*.uihan(K;r, k)ckst(>ppc>r. I'tc. ) 

■ ^'o\?c:rin(j up ' , • ' - " 

WH(),AM I SIJFI^OSED TO F3E'r^. , ,^ ^ . 

nc'inu pro(jramnu.'d — 

' (.:xpL'ctations of f)thcr^'' ' • * 

Hie infiiunux' uf your frieiuis, adults close 'to yoai, and 
f'ultural or suh cultural values ' 

• - tSi 

WHO CAN 1 BiP 

I r ' 

My pottMUials'and Innifs ' . 

Choosiiv; to l)evi^hysical or tion -physical 
<-duH)sin(j to spcci(ill/c or cj(jric'rali/c w * 

.who' do 1 VVANT TO BE':^ /; 

^ 'Wakiqy a plan ' ' ■ 

Carry>ii(j out mv^ plan - ' V 

LEVELJ||R£E: Self 

, ,>Uow a'M,)^l help otliei-sr^ ^ 
W can others lielp me? , ' " 

LEVEL^pUR; Inte(jrationMof tlie first three aivareiu^'ss level^ 
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IL CONNECTING PERSONAL OPTIONS TO PHYSICAL ACTIVITY CHOICES (draw lines from youi^ 
goals to those activities which will help you reach your goals|^ jfiT^ 

PERSONAL OPTIOHS PHYSICAL ACTIVITY CHOICES 

HEALTH ^ X Stretching exercises 

, / ' .X Weight training 

Aerobics T x „ . ^ . , 

. , X Push-ups, sit-ups, other cals 

Hexibihty ^x . ^. ... ^ 

' , / * X , L'lrcuit training 

Relaxation . . . . x , ^ 

Weight Control x ^ -^^' 7' , ' 

^ X * Running m-nilace 

SAFEJY: . ' x Interval ti>rfmng . 

• c I , . PosttH-eexercises , . ' 

, " *' ' X, Relaxation/body awareness/imagery 

Strength . * x ^ ^ , . ^ 

1/ / ^ Yoga 

Self-Defense x , Self-defense ' - . 

W^^"^^ ^"^^^^^ ^ X Karate/kung fu 

APPEARANCE: x Boxing 

N>t 1 k II • • Wrestling 

Muscle bulk X . . , 

it ' - Swimming skills 

MuscTe sh^ipe x , . . . ■ 

, - X Swimming fitness 

Weight control 'x i. / . . . 

_ ■ . x I rcimpoline/mini-tramp 

Posture i< j( 

x (jvvmnastics 

ACHIEVEMENT: ■ x Fc^thall 

» , -< Soccer * ' 

Being competitive x n i .u n ' ^ 

_ , *^ X pasketbail 

Developing courage x n u n 

^ , . , ^ X / volleyball * 

Taking nsks < / ^ , o r- i i 

, ,^ , ' /. Track & field *. 

Developing talents -^ / n u n/ ii 

„ ,. I ^ , , ' - ' X Baseball/smtball 

Feeling better physically x ^ Tennis | ' 

play': . X Golf V . '^^'^ 

L, r ' Handball ' ^\ 

' Have tun r , . . x „ , 

X balance exercises 

Be creative . ^ . , x A 

^ X Agility exercises * 

. ^ . ;< Speed exercises \ j ^ 
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III., PERSONAL PROGRAM ERASED ON MAT(>IIN(3 PHYSICAL ACTIVITY CI lOICPS & PFRSONAL 
OPTIONS 



First day: 

I'irst minutt^s 
Activity 

What I' will be doiny ' 
My gO(il 

How i nni (^^oing'to tneasnro my pfoyrt>s4 

f 

'St'corui fiftee'n mituitt's ^ 

Activity ^ ; ' • 

Wh.1t I will be doincj ^ 

^ 

My iioM 

1 low I om qoimj to nie^isure my progress 



I 



Second day: 

f irst fifteen minutes: 
^. Activit y 



W\]<\[ I will be doing 



My go 



Mow I iiiTi yoinq to nu'tvsure' my proyrcss 



SuconcI fiftL'L'ii minutes 
Activity 

Whrit I will bu cloiny 



My yoal 

f low 1 ciiTi yoiiig to measurt; my proyruss 



IV. PE TIME PIE 



The [Die rt'prusents the time you spend on your 
jx^rsoruil proyrcim/Divide tlie pie into the following 
sections. Omit any section tl^at you do not want to 
spend timv on. See example. 

Self time (healtli, safety, appearance, acliievement) 
Dowp time (rest, relaxation) 
Self-other time (sliariny, helping) 
Play time 



Example 
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self- 
other 



self 
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KNOWLEDGE TEST 



1. The problem with developing an exercise prograip to get In shape Is: 

A. You nutxl to (JO f)ut Jor an citliletic tCcim to (jet iri shapu 

B. To irnpl'ovu you neud to work out every clay 

C To (jut in sha|xrrequirus runnirKj at least" two miles every other day 

D. Gettiny shape only liappens to tliose muscles you work or+*^ 

2. Which of the following Is the best way to lose w^ght through exercising? 

A. Sweatituj . * ■ ' 

g B. Any activity done lony enough to bu^n calories 

C. Sit-ups , ) » 

D. Runnin(j 5 miles every day 

3. Which of the fdllowingJs the best way to build the size of your muscles In weight training? 

A. ^ 5 fjupetitions witfuas much weiyht as you c:an lift 
^ B'. About 10 repetitions usin(j the proper technique for lifting tlie weight 
C. Do the repetiticnis as fast as you can 
0. NcMie of tfie above 

4. Whl):h of the following Is the best way to improve the shape (not the size) of your muscles In 

welghj.tr£iining? 

A. 4-5 repetitions witfi as much weight as you can lift 
g B. About 10 repetitions using the proper tecfinique for lifting the weight ^ 

C. D(j tlie re[)(;!titi(;ns as fast; as you can 

D. Notie c)f tlie .above 

5. Weight t/raining exerciser can reduce your flexibility unless: 

A. Yuu lift light weigfits 

B You go tlirough the full range of motion for Ci\ch exercise 

C. You d(j bench presses 

D. You lift heavy weights 

Slow stretching^ithout bouncing is helpful in: 

A Preventing and reducing s/jjeness I 

B. [Preventing injury that sorrietimes liappens in bouncing exercises 

C. Both of the above - 

D. ^ None of the above 



B 



I 

7. Aerobic fitness can be achieved in: 

« 

A. Jogging 
^ B. Running in place 

C. Interval training 

D. All of the above 

8. The best kind of exercise for improving your heart is: 
B 



A. Stretching 

B. Aerobic exercise 

C. Sprinting 

D. Weight training 



9. In order to be sure that you are doing aerobic exercise; you can: 

A. Stay relaxed 

■ B. Check to see, if your muscles are tired 

C. Make sure that you cjre out of breath at the end of your workout 

D. Take your pulse rate to see if you are staying above 150 beats per minute 

10. In order to improve your stomach muscles, you nJ^ to: ^ 

A. *Bend at your hips 
g B^ Curve your spine forward " 
^ C. Ke^p your legs straight 
[). Put your hands behind your head \fk • 

11. To improve muscular fitness, you need to overload the involved muscles, which means: 

A. To"^do more than you feel you can do » • 

^ B. To take adequate rests during your workout 

C. To do whatever feels comfortable * 

D. To work until you, nearly pass out ' • 

12. To improve your fitness, you need to: 

A. Hold your breath while doing the exercises ^ 

^ B. Do the exercise^ for at least six months straight 

C. Do some exercises every day . 

D. Do the same exercises over and over 

13. Your body begins to decondition (get out of shape): 

A. As soon as you stop exercising 

B. Only if yoi; stay in bed im a week . ' 
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A , / ■ 

After six months j • . 

p. Nevei-. because once you are in shape you stay in shape 

14. If you have good pain. tolerance, you will: 

A. Stop when it jitarts feeling uncomfortable . ' 

C. Be able to takejn more oxygen ,^ 

D. Keep going e^en when it Kurts " * ' ^ 

15. Which of the following Is the first step in learning a new skill such as the basketball Jump 

shot? # ' 

A. Watching the skill being performed by a good athlete 

B. Getting a picture of the skill in your mind . . 
,C. Practicing the s(<ill||)ver and over 
D, Reading about the skill . . 

16. In ord^r to improve your skill, you need to: , 

A. Practice the same skill overhand over 
^ R. Read about the skill % ' >. 

C. Watc[\ the skill being performed by a good athlete 

D. Go jogging regularly ' ' ^ 

0 

17. Going over and over in your mind a skill you would like to learn to d^ better will: 

. . A^^^-Not do anything to help you learn the skill better • ■ 

^ B. f lelp you to achieve aerobic fitness 

C. Help you to improve ^ ^ ' . 

D. hlurt yhur performance of the skill 

iS. A good way to perform to the best of your ability while playing a sport is to: 

A. Go over all the things you have learned whilcvyou are performing ; 
^ B. Criticiz^ yourself wh&n you rhake a mistake while you are performing . 

C, Concentrate on one thing and forget everything*t?tse while you are performing 

D. Think about what you're going to do later that night while you are performing 

19. The best way to learn a skill is by: 

A Watching a demonstration ^ 

B. Looking ^t pictures in a book 

C. Trying different ways until you discovi'er the right way - " . , . ... 

D. There^ no. one best way; everyor^e learns differently 



D 



\ 
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20. Which one of the following is not part of learning a skill? 

A. Get a mental picture . • ' 

^ B. Feedback 

C Practice 

D. f\\\.oi the above are'part of learning a skill 

21. Which of the followingjs a person likely id do if he doesn't feel good about the way he 

performs? 

A. Make excuses • . ^ 

B. Feel sorry for himself ' " ' 

C. Get angry and argue a lot , 

D. /All of the. above . » ' . ^" - 

22. How imfibrtant is it to feel good about yourself? 

A. Not very important , I 

^ jS. Important only if you want to be popular I 

C. How you .feel at)Out yourself affects ev,erythincj else you do ^■ 

p. Good feelmgs don't have ^^huch to do with good performance 

23. When a person has no awareness (level one), he will: 

A. Play ■ ' 

Q ^ B. Do what he wants to do u/hen he wants to do it 
C Both of the above 



D. None of the above 
en a person has self-< 

A. Use others to make himself feel good 



24. When a person has self-other awareness (level three), he will: * 



g B. Share with others and care about others 

C. Play with otherss , 

D. Make"a pian for himself 

25. Your feelings of personal safety could get in the way of feeling good about yourself if: 

A. You were very competitive ^ ■ 

g B. You didn't think you could protect yourself veryi well ^ 

C. You weren't s^sitive to others . 

D. All of the above ' . ' - 

26. Physical fitness can help you: 

A. Improve your physical health and physical appearance . ' 

• ■ ' / " ■■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ 
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i . ■ • 

^ B. Improve your relations with others 

C, Learn how to **get the picture" 

D. Make excuses 

27. Being integrated (at level four) means: 

A. Playing i, 

p B. Relating to others . ' 

C. Making and carrying out a plan for yourself 

D. Doing all of the above 

28. $port can help you: 



D 



A. Feel that you belong 

B. Learn to play 

C. Feel like a man 

D. All of the above 



29. Body au;arenes« involves: 

' * • ■* 

A. Y6ga ^ . 

Q B. Relaxation 

C. Both of the above 

D. None of.the above . . • 

30. vWhicfi of the following statem^ts about you and society are true? 

^- Society sMp^and, lockstep3 you to some extent 
^ B. You are difft^^^j^jjrom everyone else, at least in some ways. 

C. If a person d'tej^ take responsibility for.j himself, then society has fo do it 

D. - All of the abqVtA 

31. What has to be^^resent before a person can really choose for himself? 

^. He has to feel good about himself 
Q B. He has to be aware of the choices that are available to him 

C. He has to be responsible for his choices 

D. All of the above 

32/ Why is it important to be able to take charge of yourself? 

A. To be able to win more games ^ 
^ ; B. Ti) help you feel good about yourself 

C. To help you beCnDine the person you want to becoine 

D. AH of the above 
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33. Relaflngj to others in physical education involves: 

A, Helping others to learn 

jy B. Caring abcrSjLothers' feelings 

C. Not interfering with the rights of others- 

D. All of the above - ' 
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BODY IMAGE SCALE 



MY BODY IS: 



Strong 

Fat 

Well-defined . . 
Graceful . J'. . . . 

Slow 

Fit . . 

Easily fatigued . 

Flexible 

Tolerant of pain 

Sick 

Free . 

Powerful 

Coordinated . . 
Courageous ... 

Feminine 

Safe . ; 





.Weak 
.Thin 

.Poorly defined 
.Awkward 
.Fast 
.Unfit 
.Enduring 
.Stifp 

Urawilling to tolerate pain 
.nLlthy 
.Res^icted 
.Lackmg in power 
.Clumsy 
.Cowardly 
.Masculine 
.Unsafe 
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SELF-rthlC^PTION SCALE 



In comparison with other people my age and sex, I would rate myself: 



1. As a student as 


S 


G 


AA 


A 


• BA 


P 


i 


2. As an athlete as 


' S 


G 


■ AA 


A 


BA 


P 




3. As a leader as 0 ' 


' S 


G 


AA 


A 


■".BA 


P 




4. As an auto mechanic as 


s 


G 


AA 


A 


BA 


P 




5. As a money-ecirner as ■ j . 


s 


G 


AA 


A 


BA 


P 




6. As a friend- as' 


s 


G 


AA 


A 


BA 


P 




7. In mathematics as 


s 


G 


AA 


A • 


, BA 


P 




8. In social studies as 


s 


■ G 


AA 


A 


BA ■ 


P 




9. .In physical education as 


s 


G 


AA 


A 


BA 


, P 




10. In reading as 


s 


G 


A A . 


A 


.BA 


P 




S ^ Superior 
G Good 






s 











AA Above Average 

A - Average 
BA Below Average 

P - Poor 

1 Inferior 

'V 
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SELF-REPQRT 



Name '. i.^ ^ 

Please answer thefollowing qu^fetibns as'honestly and completely as you can. Read over the following list of 
activities before you* begin. ' . 



Archery 
Badrninton 
Basketball 
Bowling 

Boxing . y 
Canoeing & kayaking 
Cycling (bicycle) 
Dance 

Exercises (conditioning) 
Feracing " 
Fishing^ r. ' . 
Football (touch) 



Golf (regulation) 
Golf (miniature) . 
Gymnastics . 
' Handball-racquetball-squash 
Horseback riding 
Karate 

Rec. gameS) — billiard^ & 
. shuffleboard 
■ Running & jogging 
Scuba diving 
Self defense 
Skate — ice ~ 
Skiing — water 



Skiing, snow 
boccer 
feoftball 
'Swimming 
Table tennis 
Tennjs 
Volleyball 
Walking-hiking 
Weight training 

(resistance exercise) 
Wrestling n 
Yoga 



r. If 0%fcher of your parents or guardians now participate or have participated in phys^al activities, please list 
the activities. , , y 



2/ If any of your bro 


' , — ; ■ •■ 

thers or sisters now participate in any physical activities/please list the activities. 
















iest friends now participate in any physical activities.^please list the activities. 
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List any physical activities you have participated in on your own time (after school, on weekends, etc. ) 
on* a regular basis in the last couple of years. 



List any physical activities, skills or abilities that you do well. 

• ^ 



List the physical activities, if any. that you like best. 



List any new physical activities that you would like to learn, or activities you' would like to learn to do 
better. ' . . 
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VALUES CLARIFICATfON QUESTIONS 



()fn?ck nil sttitt?rn<'nts which dfscrib<,> how you U>i>] i\b(m\ vi\cU ijctivityjistcci to \hw U;ft. 



(Examples.) 


Helps Me To Feel 
Good About Myself 


'0 

O 

^ ;^ 

fy Q 
T*. O 


Helps Me To: Win _ 


X 

d 

■ . Ii ' 


c ■ . * ', 

•CQ 

* A- 

■ t: w . 
I/) 

.XX 


r , 

.OS" 

c: ' 

* CD 

^!{^ . 


CD 

1- o 
ca 

" X u . 


Helps Me To: 
Help Others - 


Volleyball 


















Modern Dance 




— 














Weight Training 








K 






l» 




Yoga 


















Karate 


• ■ 




■ ■ 













> ^^lc^d the following list of words^^4+iij|?n rank (1, 2, 3) 
the two or three that you fejil-^fnost often guide your 
behavior toward ptherj^frt'^phy^icaL education. 

Comp^Hfiori 
Cj)f5pe ration 
y^(a\x\q the loader ■ 
^^'^^ Risk-t£iking , 
' Concern for others 

Fun . . • 

Honesty 

Love 

Lo^oking good in front of others 

Read fhe following statements (two groups), then ; 
rank them ( 1 , 2, 3) in order^of your current behavior 
(not what yob "ought to do'') for each 'group. 

In sport, my goal is* 

.To beat the other player or team 



To play the game fairly 



^,1-^ To play as well as 1 ,can 
In physical educatioh, I am interested in 

Making friends 
Being t:he best 
Being, myself 

In physical education, i am interested in 

* ^ Being helpful / 
Being harn\ful 
Being neutral 

Irt physical education class, I woulcl rather 

Specialize in one activity 
Learn a variety of activities 
Not do anything with my \)ody 



l-roni Hcirry Webb. Profossioiurli/dtion of atti.hjdos rov^ard pUiy. 
in od. Gerald S, Kc^nyon! Aspects of contemporary,' sport sociX)l 
og\jyi(S:T)'\a\(^o: Athletic Institute. 1969). pp. I6l-17H, 
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I^HYSICAL PERFORMANCE TEST BATTERY 



EVENT 

Max Bench 
Push-ups . . ^ 
Sit-ups (2 min) 
9/12 min run 
400-yd. run 

40-yd dash (Running Start) 
' Vertical Jump (x bdy wt) 
Stork Stand 
Agility Run 
Toe Touch 
Body Fat (Triceps) 
Soccer 

VA/all Volley^ (30 sees) 

Tennis Ball 

Wall Volley (30 sees) 

Height 

Weight. 



FALL 



SPRING 



IMPROVE- 
MENT 



STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 



Date 

What did you like and dislike about this class? 
Liked ... Disliked . . . 

1. r . 

2. * 2. 
'3. ^ ' * 3. . 

What did you like.and dislike about the 
teacher?* 

Liked * . . Cfisliked . . . 

1. ; 1. 

'2. 2. 

3. * . 3; 

What did you learn this year in class? 

Performance (learned or got better at sports skills 
and/or fitness)? 



-1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 



Awareness (about yoursielf; abdut relating to y 
others)? ' ^ 



1. 

2. 

Other comments? 
What is your opinion of: 

Optional uniforms and 



3. 
4. 



Don't 



Knowledge (about your body, ?ibout fitness, 
about learning)? 



1. 
2. 



3. 
4. 



showers? \ . Good know/care Bad 

Grades based on . . , * 



The lockstep option? . . 

Open negotiation time 
with journals? 

Using the Class Guide 
to get open 
negotiation time? . . . » , 

Having to choose and . 
' write out goals to get 
on v^oiir personal 
. program? . . . , G DK/C B 

'Requirement that you try 
^ whatever we were 
doing if you want 

credit for the day? G \ DK/C B 



G 


DK/C 


B 


G 


DK/C 


B 


G 


DK/C 


,B 


G 


DK/C 


B 








G 


DK/c" 


B 
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I: I h 

iltll; j ' 

r * 



:\ Bdl^ jilldwedHo sit 
with no credit? , 



out 



G 
G 



Free pliy each week? . . 

Emphalis on how tcj 
takJe- care of your body 
and how to learn? ..... ^ 

EnDphasis on levels of 

awareness? ........... G 

Emphasis on being 
respo^isibl^ for ; 
yourself? , ^ G 

Doing relaxation and 
\ , yoga as part of PE? ... G 



DK/C 
DK/C 

DK/C 
DK/C 

DK/C 
DK/C 



B 
B 

B 
B 

B 
B 



Testing at the beginning 

■ and end of the year? . . G , DK/C B 

The teacher talking to ; 
you as a group at the 

beginning cif the period? G DK/C B 

The teacher talking to 
you individually 

during the period? G DK/C B 

The^teacher's fairness 

tpward you? . G DK/C B 

How you got along with 
other students .in 

thisclas^? G DK/C . B 



\ 
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CLASS GUIDE 



INTRODUCTION 

PE classes often deal vAnth students a^ they were 
slabs of meat without heads or brains. Students are 
told what to do and when to do it; they are not 
allowed to think for themselves or to choose for 
themselves. In this class, you will be encouraged to 
think for yourself and about yourself and to plan 



your own physical education program. We call these 
things taking charge of yourself! You may choose to' 
let your teacher do this for you and plan for you 
without being penalized (your grade won't be af-; 
fected), but you will be asked every week whether 
you want to Start taking charge of yourself in PE. 



HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE . 

— ^" — ^ ■ ~" ' — [ — ' ■ ' ■ 

This Class Guide is for those of you who think you answer the items correctly, you will be ready to go 
afe ready to take charge ,df yourself in PE. If you-^ 6ut on your own. If ybu miss some of the items, you. 
think you'are ready to on your own — read on. will be able to't^ike the test again (and again, if. 

Here are 32 test fferps you must answer to show nece^ary). 
that you have the avvareness necessary to really" Each of the first 30 test items describes a situation, 
make choites for yourself.. All of the answers are in AH you have to do is match the statement with the ' 
this guide. When you cire ready to take the test .correct awareness levej rvumber (don't write in the 
without using the guide, jusf tell the teacher. If you guide). 



AWABENESS LEVELS 

1. LEVEL ONE: Nd -Awareness 

2. LEVEL.TWO: Sclf-Body Awareness 
. 3. LEVEL THREE: Sfelf-Othcr Awareness 

4. LEVEL FOUR: Integration r . 

/TEST ITEMS r.^ ' 

.1„ ^ 1,..-Vbu swing the heavy bag in the middle of a Weight training workout to cause trouble. 

..2_„ ' 2. .You become aVare that your eyesight is an inherited physical trait which limits your perfor- 
rrlance in some sports. ■ ; ^ ;^ ^ 

-Z. ♦ 3. You ar^ aware that you could improve your fitness or your sport skills if you wanted to. 

2 *. 4. You know that you could have ^ 'h^althipr heart if you exercised aerobically^ ■ ^ 

\ 2. • 5. are aware that you are a unique indjividual. . 

2i 6. You are aware that you could choose to be^more competitive in sport. , 

1 7. You cut, some of your PE closes to go to the park. 

2, : , 8. You, know that overload, repetition and specificity ?»re principles of weight trainrng^ 

' 9- You .aire iiwi|re that learning to swim well might save youplife some day. 

A 10. You make excuses when you don't do well. ' • ' ; 

2 11. You see thathow you behave and how well you perform is partly the result of your parents, your 

neighborhood and yout friends. , j 

3: 12. You begih to show concern for your classmates iiristead of just yourself. 
2 * 13. You.see the importance of having a good khowledge base. 

.2. 14. You can feel your own need to look good. 

> * ' > .' ' ' • ' 

2 15. You are aware that you could bulk up or shape ybiir muscles if you wanted to. 

2 -16. You are aware th^t your p^jrents want you to be a great athlete. . 

' 2 1 M^ou are aware that the musdes ypu use to set a volleyball can be identified by feeling them work 

when you set a volleytJall. ' ^ ^ ^ w ^ ' ^ 

2 18. You know that you could improve i^oul^ posture through exercise.. ' . - . . ' . 

3 .. 19. You understand that other students, have riqhts too. ' / v . \ 

2 20. You are aware, that cbmbadv^ activities can l^lp dievelop your courage to ^ace . t - 

' ^ . - ' . • . . 1 [ ' ' . . \^ 
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* JL. ' j21. Othersiude'n^thinkyoQshouldbemoreaggtesslve,andyouareawareo 

I * ,'■ ' , , ' , ^ : ' ' * . ' ■■>',.■■'.•,' \ 

, JL. i22/ You c^n choose ",§pecific activities which^ w^^^ 

; ' . i ■ >'.'■■,', ' ■'■ • ' t '"' .*■ i * • ' 

. JLl < 1^3. Ybu know that tiny sensors next to your muscle$ and in your joint? send signals to your cepteali 

i nervous iyste'm/ , ' . i* 

Jl_. 1 24.' You begin 1o c^o thiiigs for others rather than just for yourself. / 

JLl ^ 25. Y<^u know that to learn a motor skill you must know what the skill looks like, practice it and get 
« ; i, s0me feedback from somebody. ' , * ^ ' . - 

\JL ! 26. You can write your own PE prpgrarn. ^ 

JL' ,' 27: You choose f)ersonal options, pl^y, and h,plp others. ' < ' 

.,28, You pl^y just to have fun." , , 

JL. 29, You know that thinking abput how to kick a soccer ball will help 5^u kick better.^ 

JL^ ,30, You assume responsibility for the personal goals you have chosen, 

, The last two questions ask you -about ypur own personal program. ' , 

' ' ' ' ^3J/ Na^rie two or three of your personal goals in PE, 

32. 'Name*two or three physical activities that will help you reach your goals. 



LEVELS OF AWARENESS 

Look back over your own physipal development. 
First you learned to crawl, then to walk, then to do 
more coordinated movenrients. At a later age you 
begin to grow facial and pubic hair. Eventually, your 
hair will begin to fe^ll out or turn gray. Similar levels of 
awareness go ortin youf inind and feelings. In order 
to really take charge of yourself you need to reach 
adybnced levels of both physical devetopment and 
awareness. - ' ' 

Level One: Nci^ Awareness 




sexual drive, we want to lalk to someone or to go'to 
' sleep, etc. //you a/u;ays choose to do Luhai you Luani 
A l^vel one person always chooses to do what he to do when you want to do it without concern for 
wants or needs all the time unless someone restricts other! people and without concern for i;our own 
him. We all have needs an!d desires at any moment future^ you are at'level one. You are like a moth who 
of our lives — we are hungry or thirsty, w^ have >a can't resist the attraction of a lightbulb. Examples are 



all arovin4 you. Look around-r^'at the.PE student 
. who doesn't dress down or shoU/er because it's 
easier not to (even though sottieone else vyill have to 
smell him .and maybe mend his clothes), at the stu- 
dent who doesn't listen because it doesn't sound 
interesting, or who does only what he wants to do 
unless he Is disciplined or who rips off property of 
another student because he wants what that student 
. owns, All of these are exampldtopf level one be- 
havior. Wf 

There IS, however, a posltlV^ sloe to level one. It is 
'called play, Having fun by playing ^n active game or 
sport Is choosing to spend a certain amount of your 
time having fun without thinking about the results or 
setting goals. It Is done with others who bP»ve the 



ofplay is 



^ same goal: to have fun. Another kind of play 
creative play, Creative play means trying nefw things, 
such as a^new basketball- shor6Fihv^Iing~a~ne^ 
floor exercise. It also can mean inventing new 
games. Agadn, it involves choosing to spend some 
time playing\his time with ideas as well as activities. 

Level Two: ^If-body Awareness 



Level one is\o awareness. At level two, you 
become aware of nbii^vou dlHeTtrom' others, your 
needs, how you have been programmed, the op- 
tions open to you, and how to make a plan for 
yourself. You need to ask yourself four questions at 
level two. • • 

QUESTION ONE: WHO A^U . 

The first question you ask yourself— and you've 
probably asked it already — is who am 1? There are 
two kinds of answers to this question: 
' The firs|answerls that you are unique, you are not 
like anyone else. If you corrlpare yourself with others 
you will see differences. You will be better at some 
thing$i,Jworse at others. However, the Way^ou see 
yourself is like a picture in your head, p^repicture in 
your head may .not be the same as tKe way others 





(your fn'MBs, parents, teachers) see you, You may 
see yourself. as better or worse but the point is that 
how you 6ee yourself Is not based on facts; It is an 
image. It is based on your impressions of all the 
experiences you have had (whatyou have achieved, 
what talents you have, how you think others see 
you,, etc.). Even though your picture of yourself is 
^nly "aftlfnagev irisrwhere you look to ^determine 
whether you're doing okay or not. It provides the 
basis for how you jeel about yourself: ' 

We all use* the pictures in our heads to answer the 
second part of the "who ant 1^" question: What do 1 
need to do to **makie It" in my life? To survive? To 
feel safe? To *'look good!" in front of others (to feel 
good about myself)? To have some purpose for 
living? 

When we try to answer these questions from the 
pictures in our heads, most of us see some things 
about ourselves that \\fe don't like. We are then faced 
with several choices. 



1. We can hajl^ our heads and pity ourselves, 
which is r^allu/n attempt to cover up the problem. 

2. We ca<^nake exl:uses qgblarne others for our 
5, which also attempts to cover up by ^ 

shifting the'blame'^o someone or sorriething else. 

3. We' can try to make ourselves feel good by 
making someone else look — by making fun of 
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the~way sonrreoTve l0oks or by telling someone 
how we are beftter than they are. ' 

4. We can try to feel good about what we are 
good at and try to improve what we don't do well. 
In physical education, everyone can improy^Jhelr „ 
fitness level, their motor skills, their sport 
strategies, their combatfve_a^^^^ body 
awarenesses. And no one is bad at all these things. 
Because your self-image is baseH on your impres- 
sions and not on facts, you may find that you Can 
dp much more than. you thought you could. Feel- 
ing good about ypurself is largely a matter of 
believing that ydu can get better. 

QUESTION TWO: 

WHO AM I SUPPOSED TO B£? 

Background Influences 

You may have rich parents, poor parents or no 
parents. You may be the youngest of seven brothers 
and sisters, or the oldest or ar^ only child. You may 
have been pressured by your father to be'an athlete, 
oygivcnlots ot sports equipment, or never encour- 
aged to play. You may have an overprot6ctive 

^ mother or have iDeen on your own on the street 
learning how to fight to survive, "^pu may be black or 
white or Chicano. Awareness of these kinds of fac- 
tors in your background cah help you understand 

^ why you hSve certain strengths and certain weak- 



nesses, why you see things the way ypu do, and why 
you feel the way you do about yourself. 

Expcictatlons of Others 

An expectation is a goal someone has chosen for 
you. If you are a male, you may be expected to be 
tough, aggressive,'andtogeta high-payingjob. Your 
parents may expect you to get good grades or stay 
out of trouble. Your friends may expect you to 
choose what they choose, to "be cool,"».and 50 dn. 
What expectatiohs. are you aware of that you a?e 
faced with? From your parents? From your friends? 
Because, you are merie? 

The problem with expectations is that if you don't 
or can't meet these goals, you tend to feel failure. So 
you don't feel good about yourselt. If you are aware 
T3f"the expectations of others, you can begin to * 
choose which goals you want to try for ^nd which 
you want to reject. 

Both your background and the expectations c^f 
others tell you who you are supposed to be. You 
havejjto decide if that is who you want to be. 

QUESTION THREE: WHO CAN I BE? 

Once you are aware of your uniqueness, of the 
importance of feelirfg good ^bout yourself, and of 
the influences that are tryim to shape you, you can 
begin to explore the chpk^es that are available to you 
in physical education. Some of these choices will 
help you to feel good' abbut yourself, some will be 
the same as the expectations of others, and some 
\)/ou will not have thought much about. Remember: 
1) It*s your choice; 2) you can*t choose something 
you're not aware of. 

Before you can choose for yourself you need to be 
aware of your physical talents and limitations. You 
haOe inherited certain physical traits from your par- ^ 
ents. Exarnples are ypur vision, your hearing, your 
body size and how fast you grow. These kinds of 
traits can be protected by a good diet, adequate rest 
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and exercise^ and some traits, such as speed'arid 
strength, can be improved by specific exercises. For 
he most part, however, you need to learn to live 
with how tall you are, howwejlypusee, how fast you 
grow, etc. If you are aware of these Inherited Influ- 
ences op you, you will be able to do two things: 1) 
You will understand your own limitations in choc s 
ing (if you*Tk five feet tall you will have a hard tine 
gettingiln the NBA); 2) you can choose based pn 
your physical traits (being- short is an advantage 
gymnastics) If you desire. 



In 



, Ypu also need to decide whether you want to b 2 a 
specialis/ or a generalist. A specialist chooses one 
^ option and spends all of his available time trying 1 
carry out that option. A generalist chooses'a number 
of options. He is therefore more well-founded )ut 
not as, good in any one area. 

PERSONALTOPTIONS 

I. MY HEALTH AS A PERSONAL OPTION 

^Exercise promotes good physical health which is 
/important factor in surviving (Hying longer, li' 
more fully) m our society. 



-A 



1. Aepoblc exercise (heart rate about 150 beats 
per minute for at least 15 minutes) promotes 
weighlftontrol and good cardiovascular (fieart). 
health. 

2. Slow stretching reduces and prevents soreness 
and, as you get older, stiffness. 



3. I Relaxation (being able to turn the power to 
yoMr muscles all the way down) reduces tension 
on' the system's of your body. 

If. MY SAFETY aA^ PERSONAL OPTION " : 

At certain times In your life your safety depends on 
being able to react properly to a specific situation. 




,L Strength may be important in An erhergenciy.^* 

2. Speed may b^4mportant in an emergency. 

3. Aerobic capacity may be Important In an-^ 
emergency.. ^ ^ ' 

4. Self-defense skills may be. important in an 
emergency. 

5. Swimming and floating skills may be important 
in an emergency. . 

III. MY APPEARANCE AS A PERSONAL OF^ION 

A. Muscle Bulk: 

Weight training consisting of Jiigh* weight and few 
repetitions (4-6) will Increase the size of the mus- 
cles being exercised if done repeatedly (2-3 sets) 
and regularly. (2-4 days a week). » ' 

B. Muscle Shape /Definition:^ , 

Weight training or calisthenics which work on a 
single nnuscle group (like the biceps) ufeing many 
repetitions ( 10 or more in weight training) will give 
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those muscles shape/definition sucli as tKe waish-- 
\ board-looking stomach ""or the **this way to the 
beach" arm. Again, the exeVcises»must be done 
' repeatedly and regularly. 

C. IVelghf Coniro/: ^ . 

Weight control is a piatfer'cff'bijrnfng as many 
calories as you eat. If you do, your weight will 




, r^ain the same, if you burn nriore than you eat, 
^^i^^>UrWill lose weight; if you burn less,*you will gain 
' weight. Exei^i^ise bums calories/especially aerobic 
exercise. , ^ 

D. Posture: , * 
Posture cart be.imptpved by exercising those 
muscles that are vveakLfor example, your shoul- .- 
der retractors (back of your shoulder); the back of 
your neck (with weights or against a wall); the ' 

. inside or outside of your ankles (with toe raises). 

.Sit -ups help to reduce swayback (lordosis) of^ the 
lower back by balancing thie strength of your trunk 
area. Posture can also be improved by relaxing 
and imagining yourself, to have the kincl of "posture 
you would like or by imagining a specific change in » 
yourself (4uch as your spine straight as a board). 



IV. ACHIEVEMENT AS A PER'SONAI? OPTION 

/ A. Being Competitive) * ' ' 

Many u.a have a need tq-prove that ^wfe arenas 
good as, or better than, other peopre.'Comp.etitiv/e 
sport provides an opportunity tp-yo this ih a sp- 
• , cially acceptable way. ^ v^ * u 




B. Developing Courage: 

Men In our society SiXe expected to have courage 
(be able to fate danger). Those who don't feel 
very courageous'and who desire to work on this 
quality (your choice) can develop courage by 
learning how to face ahother person in com'bative 
activities (wrestfing, boxing', the martial arts, self- 
defense). . Developing this kind of courage de- 
pends on teaming combative concepts and tech- 
nique^and experiencing face-to-face combat. 

C* Takir)g Risks: 

Another way to prove yourself is by taking risks. 
Examples of this arc mountain climbers and sky 
divers, but activities such as the high bar in gym- 
riastics also provide some risk-taking for those 
who seek it. 



T 
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D. Fitness ImprovemWi 
Sometimes w^e just want to see ourselves get bet- 
, ter at something. It's not important to be better 
than someone else or to break some record bi 
only to see ourselves improve.* All fitness activiti^ 
^ provide that opportunity and are ^asy to measijife. 
For example, going. from 90 pour 
pounds in the max bench press ww«-wtTT any 




trophies or br^ak any records, but it does show 
very good self-improvement. 

E/ Performance Improvement: 
Besides fitness, such performance factors ^s 
speed, balance and agility (the ability' to change 
direcfions) can be improved by practice and by 
feedback (sorneone pointing out what you need 
to do, to get better). ' . 

F. Motor Skills Improvement: 
Although not as easy to measure as fitness and 
performance,4actors, skills such as the basketball 
junip sh'bt, .the volleyball bump, the football 
pass, and the swimming prawl stroke can be im- 
provied. It takes three things to improve your skill: 
1) you have to get a picture of thie activity in your 
head (by watching it being performed, from pic- 
tures'in a book, etc. ), 2) you must practice, and 3) 
you must bave feedback (someone or yourself 
pom ting out what you need to do to improve). 

Sport Strategies J mprdverhent: 
Sport strategies such as defensive and offensive ^ 
plays iriieam sports or when to play at the net'in 
tennis cafi be learned and provide yet another 



opportunity for self-improvement in physical edu- 
cation. * ^ 

H. Feelings Improvement: ' 

Every time you move, tiny sensors next to your 
muscles and in your joints send signals to your 
central nervous system (your spine and brain). As 
a r^esult, you experience physical feeling^ when 
you exercise or play. Whether these feelings are 
good or bad depends on you and on ihe activity. 
Some of us get good physical feelings from one 
activity or one part of one activity, others from 
other activities. It's a very individual thing. ^ ^ — ^' 

^ Physical feelings are also experienced after you 
finish exercisingor playing. You just feel better (or 
worse) as a"iresult of doing sbme activity, even 

- thbu^kit may not have been much fun at the time., 
Somepeople isxercise for this reason alone; it just 
makes -their day better. ' 



{ 




QUESTION FOUR: 

WHO DO 1 WANT TO BE? 

....... 1 

Now you are ready to make a plan for yourself; 
^Bvit in order to carry out your plan, you must have a 
good knowledge base and you must take responsi- 
bility for your choices. 

Knowledge Base: 

You must be willing. to develop d knowledge base 
which will allow you tqcarry out the personal options 
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you choosefWou can't choose tQ,increase the slz^ of 
your muscles of to improve ^our jump shot if you 
^don't know how to do these things. These principles 
are b^sic to carrying out the above persona[ options: 

A. Improvement in anything physical depends on ' 
'working- specifically^ 2>rid repeatedly; on tho$^ 
muscles pr^kills thpt you desire to improve. 

B. Muscular and aefdbic fitness can be achi^veS 
only by overloading tKre specific area.ydu want to 

. ijnprove, jFor rtiuscular fitness this jmeans doing 
more than you think ybu can do (both repetitions 
arid sets). For aerobics "this- mearis "getting your 
heart rate up and keeping it up higher and longer 
than you are used to (intervals or sets can be used 
here, too). ' . / 

C. Burning calories by exefcistng, especially 
aerobic exercise, will help control body weight 

. D. Stretching the mu!§cles Is best done l5y slowly 
stretching them until some pain is felt and then by 
holding that position and slowly trying to stretch 
further. ' * 

E. The muscles involved in any exercise (sijch as 
the push-up or bench presk) and in any motor skill 
(such as the forward rojl, jump shot, swimming 
backstroke) cah be identified by feeling (sensing! 
your rni^les -working while you do the activity.^ 

F. Motor skills can be iniproved by identifying the 
muscje groups involved in dbipg the skill (for ' 





"^ example, th^ triceps and peeJSlal muscles in 
throwing, th^ wrist .flexors in the jump shot) and 
then by oVerld)ading these muscles through; weight 
training or calisthenics. . jjjE 

G. A motor skill can be learned by ^Upg a cor- 
^ rect picture of the skill in your head, by practicing 

the skill, and by gettlrig feedback (what you need 
to^do to get better). ^ 

H. A motor skill can-be learned fronrvaMUf (as in 
•gymnajbtlcs in our class), from task cSraS (as in * 
basketball in our class), from having a problem to * 
solve (as Jg wrestling in our class), froih being 
shown anocorrected (as in volleyball in our class). ■ 

L , Motor sl^ills can be improved by thinking about 
yourself doing the skill correctly while you are 
. relaxing. . - ' . 

MAKING A PLAN ^ . 

Now you are ready to choosfe your own options: 

I. Remember the importance of your self-im*age. 
If necessary, choose options that \^I1 .help you to 
feel better about yourself. 

2. Remember the' influences on you. Use your ^ 
heredity to your advantage if yp^u can. Reject 
those influences on you (yout background, the 
^expectations of others) that^dpn'^t make sense to 
* . ybu. Choose options tliat will meet those expecta- 
tions that you want or need to meet. 

3.. Cenrefylly look over the list of personal options; 



4. Choose, personal options which you have a 
knowledge base for or which you cart help to do. 

5. Choose physical activities that will help you 
meet your personal options. 

CARRYING OUT YOUR PLAN 

Choosing personal options also means being re- 
>nsible for the options you have chosen. It means 
rTiaki?ig~prt>gress toward these options. Of course, 
you will change your options as you gain new 
awarenesses, but changing before you make much 
progress toward them shows that you probablv^ did 
something wrong when you chose- 

You need toTiave some way of measuring your 
progress, such as best out of 10 shots, number of 
repetitions you can do, or someone's judgment of 
your performance. Then you can keep your own 
record of your progress. If your goal is to plc(y or to 
feel better physically, you can record whether you 
really had fun or whether you did feel better from 
doing the activity. You may want to block out some 
time just to have fun without recording it in your 
journal. Anyway, keeping a journal is only a first step^ 
in accountability. Eventually, you won't need your 
journal because being responsible for your personal 
options will become a habit, a pattern in your life. 



/ 




Level Three: Self-Other Awareness 

Level three, behavior begins by respecting the 
rights of other§. That means other students' rights to 
learn without being hassled and teachers' right to 
teach without being hassled. No social unit — whether 
it is this class, this school, your neighborhood, the 



city of Portland — can withstand too much harmful 
behavior by its members. To help stop harmful be- 
havior, social units make up rules and laws and hire 
policemen. 

Besides harmful behavior, members of a social 
unit such as this class can be neutral. Being neutral 
means staying out of the way of others; it means not 
being a problem to either other students or teachers. 
To really be at level three, however, you need to do 
more than be neutral. You need to be helpful. All 
social units need at least some of their members to be 
helpful in order to survive. Being helpful means 
reaching beyond yourself, beyond improving your 
self-image, beyond the influences on you, beyond 
personal goals. Being helpful means really trying to 
help someone else just because people are worth 
helping, because you are not the only important 
person in the wqrld. The question "how can I help 
others?" can be answered in a lot of ways: by helping 
another student to learn something* you already 
have learned; by telling another student that he is 
doing eT^ood job ar*that he has some good things 
going for him; by tuning in to the feelings of others 
and reaching out when they are unhappy or in trou- 
ble; and eventually by committing yourself to help- 
ing all people everywhere. 

Whfen you help another person, you begin to 
realize that he has feelings, a self-image, and a per- 
sonal plan|Ust like you. It becomes more difficult to 
be harmful to people you know in this way. You. will 
also discover that others can help you. The question 
"how can others help me?" can be answered in a lot 
of ways: by 'sharing their world with you, by caring 
about who you are and what you do, by giving you 
support when you n^d it, by helping you learn 
things they have already learned, by belonging to a 
group together. When you discover your own an- 
swers to the questions '*how can I help others?" and 
"how can others help me?" you will then be at level 
three.' 
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Level Four: Integration* 

Integration means bringing together the fun and 
creative play of level one, the personal planning of 
leveFtvv'o, and the caring for others of level three.Jt 
-means that you are these ways, without thinking 
about them, without planning. It means that your life 



is a free-flowing combination of play, self-, 
development and helping others both in physical 
activity and elsewhere. For most of us, that's a long 
way off. 



FITNESS DAY CHOICES 



Your Fitness Goals: 



Appearance- 



For' sport- — 



Bulk 

Definition/shape 
Weight control 
Posture 



Self-Improvement — 



Strength 

Muscular endurance 

Aerobics 

Flexibility 



Strength 

Muscular endurance 
Aerobics 



Health- 



Aerobics 

Flexibility 

Relaxation 



Safety- 



Strength 

Speed 

Aerobics 
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Your Fitness Program: 



Exercise 


Repetitions 


Sets 


Muscle Groups 
Involved 


Curl 








Military prpf« 








Bent-ov(?r rowing 








Upright rowing 








French curl 








Bench press 








, _ Lat pull-down 








_ . „ Wri^ curl/reverse curl 








Squat 








Toe raise 








Leg press 








Hamstring curl 








— ^ 

. Push-ups 








^ ^ Sit-ups 








Wall press (posture) 


. seconds 






Run-in-place 


. . seconds' 






<Iog-in-place 


. minutes^ 


f 




_^ ' Relaxation 


_ minutes 






Stretching 








. Reverse flies ' 
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LOCKSTEP FITNESS PROGRAM 

^ NAME 



Exercise 



Repetitions 



Sets Why 



Teacher or Teacher Aide's 
Initials 



Curl 

L 


' 6" 


, 3 


S. 










-T — : 

'i 












Press T ' 

' k 


6 


3 


Tnceps. 

Shoulders 

Chesi 










• . < 












Bent-over 
Rowing 1 ^ 


■ 6 


3 


rd 
CQ 


















' r 




Upright fl ■'^^D 
Rowing A-^ 


6 


3 


Biceps. 
Shoulders 






















Squat 


10 


3 




















• 




Toe ^ 
Raise F 


" 10 


3 


■ 

U 






















i 


20 

\ 


■2 


Abdominals 
















> 






Push-liD ^ 




2 
#> 


Tr.ceps. 
Shoulders. 
1 Chest 










) :■ 












^og in 
Place 


Between 
Exercised 


y 
O 

< 
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Notes 



PROLOGUE 



1. See, for example, Don C. Gibbons, Delinquent behavior 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970), and by the 
same author, Societ}^. crime, and criminal careers: an intro- 
duction to crimlnolog)^, 2nd ed. .(Englewood Cliffs, NJ; 
Prent^-Hall, 1973). 

2. The names of both sc)i^ls havu bnnn chandbd to protect 
» them (and me) from an^ misinterpretation of the described 



3. Don Hellison. Humanistic f^^sical eciucation (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1973). 

''f ■ , 

4. The writers are cited throughout, but the friends need to be 
mentioned here {and they deserve more than a footnote), in 
particular: Bill White, the only person who has really been 
close to my public school teaching efforts the last five years 

• and who has given support^ asked pointed questions, and 
made important suggestions all along the wciy. Don Bethe. 
whose, ideas intersect with my own in so many places that 1 
can't keep them separate; and Milan Svoboda, who has 
qarcfully scnitini/ed my wprk since he arrived at Pbrtlarid 
State several years ago (and he's a scientist!). 

.5. Hugh Prather, / toucl) the earth, the earth touches me (New 
0^ WotW Doubleday, 1972). 

\ A HUMANISTIC GOAL MODEL 

1 . For a descripti(j)n of these mt^ements, see Daryl SiedL^ntop, 
Ph\,fsiGal education: introductori^ anal}^sis, 2nd ed. 
(Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown. 1976). pp. 86-132. and Ellen W. 
Gerber, Innovators ond institutions in p/iysica/ education 
(Philadelph^fi: Lea & Febiger. 1971), pp. 403-416. 

2. See, for example, Brent S. Rushall and Daryl Sledentop, The' ' 
developnwnt and control of behavior in spoti cind p/iysirti/ 
education (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. 1972);. George- 
Leonard. The ultimate athlete: revisionitn:^ sports, p/iysico/ 
education and t}]e bod}^ (New York: Viking Press. 1975); Neil 
T. Laugh lin. Exi^entialism, education and sport, in ed. 
George H. McGlynn. Issues in ph\^sical education ond sports 
{San Froncisco: National Pressr 1974). pp. 169-180. D. W. 



6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

16. 



Edington and Lee Cunningham, Biologicol awareness: 
statements for selj-discover\) (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1975). 

The academic debate' over the subject-matter of pfiysical 
education has for the most part not found its way into 
gym. Siedentop summarizes much of the debate^in Physical 
education: introductory; anal\fsis, pp. ,212-232. Anderson 
describes current practices in the gym in.'^illlam G. Ander- 
son. Videotape data bank, JOPER 46 (Sepi. 1975): 31-34. 

. Don Hellison, Humanistitf p/iys/ca/ educaHon (Eriglewood 
Cliffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall. 1973). ■ \ 

. Lawrence F. Locke and Dolly Lambdin. Personalized learn- 
ing in phsfsical edutation - JOPER^fil (June 1976): 34. Ex- 
cerpted from the introductory chapter of the book by the 
same name (Washington. DC: AAHPER, 1976). 

All student names have been changed. 

Maurice Friedman, Aiming at the self: the paradox of en- 
counter and the human potential movement, Journal of 
humanistic ps\)cholog\^ 16 (Spring 1976): 9. 

Urie Bronfenbrenner quoted in Newsline, Psycfio/ogy roday 
9 (June d.975): 32ff. 

Mario Fantini, Humanizing the humanism rpovement. Phi 
delta kappan (Feb. 1974): 401. 

Diane Divqky, Affective education: ;are we going too far? 
Learning (Oct. 1975): 25.^ ' ' : , , 

Interview with Robert Nisbet; Robert W, Glasgow, The ob- 
sessive concern with self, Ps\;cholog\^ toda}^ 1 (Dec. 1973): 
43ff. 

Sam Keen. A conversation with Ernest Becker, Psyc/jo/ogy 
today 7 (April 1974): 71ff. 

Jiddu Krishnamurdi, The first and last freedom (Whe^lon, 
IL: Theosophical Publishing Co.. 1954): 

Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., Cat's Cradle {New York: Dell, 1963), p. 
150. 



FV'ter Koestenbaum, Managing anxict}^: the power of know- 
u)g who you are (Englewood Cliffs, NJ; Prentic*-Hall, 1974). 
pp. 12-13: 16. 40. / 

Susan Byrne. A sketch of Urie Bronfenb/^nner: the family 
num. Psyc/io/oyy fodciy 10 (May. 1977); .43. 
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y 17. 5usan Byrne, ^Nobody home: the erosion of the American 
fanjily; Psyl:hology to'da\^ 10 (May 1977): 43. 

18. I'bm Robb'Ins, £uen cowguls get the blues (Bost6n: 



Houghton Mifflfn, 1976)>Hr ^\^352. 

*19, Kurt Vohnegut, Jr., The^sinens of titan (New York: DellT^ 
^ 1959), p. 313.^ : , 

20. Koestcnbaum, Managing anxiety, p. 19. 

21. Walter Tubbs, Beyond peAs, Journal of humanistic psychol- 
ogy 12 (Fall 1972): 5. ' 

22. Bil dilbert, Imagine going to school to learn to play. Sports: 
illustratedAS (Oct/U, 1975): 84ff. , . - 

23. Mihaly C^ifoentmihalyi. Play ^nd instrinsic rewards, Journal 
of hij^anistic ps^cholog}^ 15 (SuYnmer 1975): 41-63. 

' • ■ .5' ■ 

24. W. Timothy. Gallvoey, Inner tennis^ pla\fing the -game (New . 
York: Random House. 1976). " 

25. William Glass^r, The basic concepts of reality therapy iLos 
Angeles: Institute for Reality Therapy, n.d.). ). • 

26. Friedman, Aiming at the, self, p. ^21. '-V , 

27. Peak e>(perience^'is Abraham Maslow's term. See Ken 
Ravizza, A' study of the peak experience in sport (Doctoral 
.dissertafton. University' pf SoLfthern Califomia. 1973): 

28. Atrfaham H. Mas low. Motivation and personality., 2nd ed. 
(Nkv York: Harper & Row, 1970)rpp, 35-^6: ajid William- 
Qlilser, Schools without failure (New Yiork: HiarpGr & Row, 

' 1^69), pp. 12-17. ' 

29. Victor^ Ff^inkl, Man's search fbr r^^aning^XBo^ion. Beacon 
Press. 1962). ' / . , . 

30. See Alderman '..s review in R, B.' Alderman, Ps\^Chologica\ 
behavior in spQrt (Philadelphia: W. '^.^.Saunders, 1974), 
chaps. 4, 7, 8. 9. ^ " . ^ " .'/S 

31. See Seymour Fisher. Body c6nsciousness: you are what y<)u 
feel (Englewood Cliffs. NJ: PrentVce-Hall, 1973), particularly 
chap. 2: ^ ' • 

32. ^ Alderman, Psyc/io/ogica/ behavior in sport, p. 167. 

33 1 hie Hi son, Human lit Ic physica/ education, pp. 7-12. 

34.^11en W. Gerber, My body^, my"seIf,'Paper presented to the 
Texas Association of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- o 
tion Convention, Dallas, Nov. 29^Pt>c. 1.-1973. p. 22. 



35. See Koestenbaum, Managing anxiety, pp. 12-13, 16, 40; sec 
also Johnson who tries to clarify this relation ship in Warren R. 
Johnson, Some psychological aspects of physical rehabilita- 
tion: toward an orgartismic theory, Journal of the association 
of physicaf and mental rehabilitation 16 (Nov.-Dec. 1962), 
pp. 165-168. , 

36. Maslow suggests a needs hierachy in Maslow, "Motivation 
^ ' and personality, pp. 35-58. Simpson tests tf\ls hypothesis on 

high school students in Elizabeth L. Simpson; Democrac\^*s 
, stepchildren (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971). *^ 

3i^. Rainer Martens, Social psifchologi; arid ph\;sical activit\^ 
(New York: Harp'^r 8i. Row, 1975), pp. 89-99, - 

. 38. For a more detailed discussion, see Hellison, Humanistic 
■ physical education, pp. 39-65. 

. 39. For some other approaches, see Dorothy V. Harris, In- 
volvement in sport: a somatopsychic rationale for physical 
- actiulty .(Pl>iladelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1973L PP- 11-30. 

. rLulu E^_J(^eigard, Human movement potential: its ideokine- 
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tic facilitation (New York: Dodcl, Mead, 1974) 
'll.vHar^, Involvepient in sport, pp. 177-191. 

42. Siedentop', Physical education, pp. 248-249^ 

43. Glasser, The basic concept^ of realily therapy. 

. 44. For discussions of self-control techniques, see Carl ThoVe^^Jn, 
Behavioral humanism, National society for the study ofedu-, 
cation yearbook, \ (-1973), pp. 385-445, and Daryl Sieden- 
top. Self control, in Personalised lea ming in ph\;sical educa- 
tion (Washington, DC: AAHPER, 1976)? 

•45. Glasgow, Obsessive concern with self. 

^46.- The inadequacy of the current job structure is an example of 
' ^ institutional blocks; see Nortqn Grubb and Marvin .Lazerson, 

Rally "round the workplace": continuities^^aD^. f3llaQ£S_in_ 
^ career education. Harvard educational review 45 (Nov. 

1975): 451-474. 

47. Koestenbaum, Managing anxiety, p. 19. 

48. Aldentian, Ps\^chologicai behavior in sport, pp. 247-259. 

49. Elizabeth Monroe Drews and Leslie Lipson, Values and hu- 
' , manity (New York: St. Martinis Press, 1971),-pp. 119-146. 

50. Lawrence Kohlberg, The cognitive-developmeotarapproach 
* to moral education, Phi de/ia kappan 61 (June 1975): 671. 
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51. TTiankf to Dick Daily (whose frier^dship dates bacl^to junior 
high days). \ 



II. REDUCING THE FUZZINESS OF THE 
GOAL MODEL 

' 1, Alfred Alschuler, Humanistic cd text reflects strengths, limila-'"' 
tions, Phi delta kappan 57 (Nov. 1975): 211. 

2. See, for example. 0on Hellison and Daf^l Siedentop, Be- 
• haviorism and humanism in physical education: a dialog, 
Presented at National AAHPER Convention, Anaheim, 
March 1974. 

3' Michael A. Sherman and Beverly J. Yerg, Teacher develop-, 
meht for health and physical education: the Pittsburgh fexpe- 
rience, Pr^'sented at National AAHPER ConOeQtion, Mil- 
waukee; April 1976. . ^/-^ 

4. For tliose who feel the need for more structure, see Sieden- 
top; Devehpii^iij teachituj skills and/or Roberi N. Singer and 
Walter Dick. Teachi/)(j p/iysicci/ education; a s\;stQnM} .ap- 
proach (Boston. Uouqhion M'liiWn, 1974). ^' ^ 

5. David Denton, Existential reflections on teadhing (North 
Quincy, MA: Christopher Press. 1972), pp. 37, 74. 

6.. Tom Robbins. Even cowgirh i;ct the blues (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin; 1976), p. 357. ■.; 

7. R. Scott Kretchmar. Mfeieting the oppfosition: Buber's "will" 
and "griAce" in sport. Qn est 24 (Summer 1975). 19-27. 

8. Robbing. Even counjirls get t})e blues, {ip. 351-352. 

■ .. • ■ * 

9. Susan Byrne.. A sketch ot Urie Bronfenbrenner: the family 
ntan, Psyc/io/ogy today 10 (May 1977). p. 43. 

10. It is difficult to write a description of a program which was still 
talking shapt^ at the end of the year and which is being 
-.replicated with ^till further alterations in following years. Most 

I of the ideas described here were well under way by midyear 
j and some, for example the five minute lectures/discussions, 
A "were" implementetl at the beginning; htJivover, a few, for 
example cooperation day each y^eek. never quite got off 
the ground as a regular feature of tlie program. 

11. Adventure curricuJitm: ph\jsical educatiot] (Project Adven- 
ture. 775 Bay Road. Hamilton. MA 01936); see also Jay H. 
Naylor. Honey and milk toast, JOPEH 46 (Sept. 1975): 



18-19, and ChaHes D. Smith and Samuel Prather, Group 
. problem solving, JOPER 46 (Sept. 1975): 20-21. 

12. Andrew Fluegelman. ed. The" new gomes book (Garden 
City, NY: Dolphin Books/Doubleday, 1976). / 



IIL SUBGOAL^ND STRATEGIES: NUTS/. 
30LTS AND AtSIECDOTES ^ / 

■ 1. Benjamin S. Bloom, ed.. Tatconomy of -edudational objec- 
tives: the classification of educational goals, I (New York: 
David McKay, 1956), pp. 1-8. ^ 

2, See Siedentop's discussion of knowing versus knowing 
about in Daryl Siedentop, Ph}^sical education: introductory 
anal\;sis, 2nd ed. (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1976), pp. 
175-178. 

3. Don Gibbons, Delinquent behavior (Engl.ewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970j^ \ 

4- Walter E. Schafer and Kenneth P(Slk, Delinqutjricy and the 
schools, in the President's Commislon on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, Ta^ force report: juvenile 
^ — d^inquencij and yoLth crime, pp. 222-277. ' / ; 

5,,M^Brewstcr Smith, /On self actualization: a trarisambivalent 
examination of a focal tl;ieme i;i Mqslow'apsychology, Jour- 
nal of hun)anistic ps\^cholog\; 13 (Spring 1973): 19-20. ' 

6. See B. Allan Tindall, Organizing physical education; for 
change: an anthropological perspective, in ed, Marie Hart, 
Sport in the sociofuliural process, 2r(&ed. (Dubuque: Wrii. 
C. Brown, 1976), pp. 356-362. 

7. Muska Mosston and Rudy Mueller, Mission, omission, and 
submission in pffipslcal education, Proceed/ngs-o/ the Na- 
tional College PhK^sical Education Association for ^en 73 
(Dec. 1969), pp. 122-130: ' > 

8. John Wallert, Clinical supen/ision institute lectures, Portland 
State University, Mimeographed, 196fS Wallen's discussion 
of other aspects of teacher behavior has also influenced my 
thinking. 

9. C. B. Tnjax and R. R. Carkhuff, Toward effectiv(r counseling 
and ps\;chothe rap);: training and practice (ChiQigo: Aldine 
1967), R. I. See also: THomas Oden, A populist's view 
psychotherapeutic deprofessionali^ation. Journal 
humanistic psyc/io/cigy 14 (Spring 1974): 3-18; Carl R. 
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12. 
13. 

14. 



15 
16. 



~ Rogers. The ^haracterrsrtcs of a helping relationship, Per- 
scihal.and guidance joumolSy (1958): 6-16. 

William W., Pyrkey, Self concept and school ochievernent 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: FJreht&-Hall, 1970K pp. 45-46. * 

C. ,H. Patterson, Humanistic Education {EnQiewood Cliffs, 
nJ:, Prentice -Hall, 1973), pp. 98406. ^ ^ 

Daryl Siedcntop, developing teaching skills in p/iyjicd/ edu- 
cation (Boston:. H6ughton Miffftn, 1976) pp. 115-161. 

» ' * ■ . i > 

See the physical educator as'a constraining force in Don 
Hellison. HurQanistic ph};sical edu/atidn (Englewood- Cliffs, 
NJ: Pr£ntice-Hall. 1973), pp. 44-48. . < 

i 

For an elabora^on of thesti and related strategies. se'e*t)avid 
W. Johnspn. fj^eaching out: interpersonal effectiveness and 
self actualization (Englewood Cliffs, ISJ: Prentice-Hdll, 
1972); John ;ChgffGrs. Teacher beho,vior and attitudes: is 
.change needed?, in eds. Neil J. Dougherty e.t al: Briefings 1 
(1975):'21-M; Louis E. Raths et al.. Values and teacl\ing. 
(Columbus/ OH: (Jharles E. Meirill. 1966). ' 

See Wi!lia/n Gjassirs,(A new look at discipline. Learning 1^ 
(Dec. 19 j4): 6-11. J r 

Eddie LaFond 5\hd Julie Menendez,*Sc;.Her boxing: an illus- 
trdted guide (I>Jt'w York: Ronald Pres^ 1959). and Felix . 
Dennis <^nd Paul Simmons, The be gin ner\s guide to Kung Fu 
(New Ydrk:- Pinnacle Books. 1974). ' 



17. Eric Flvighes. Gyninasf/cs formen (New York: J?onald Press, 
18. 
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Don /Hellison and Daryl Siedentop. Behaviorism and 
humdlnism in physical education: a dialog,. Presented at Na- 
tional A AM PER Convention. Anaheim. March 1974. 



19. See/ for example. D. W. Edington and Lee Cunningham, 
Bio pgicol awareness: statements for self-discoverp (En- 
gleivood Cliffs. NJ: F^rentice-Hall. 1975); Charles B. Corbin 
et jf>l. . Concepts in p/iysica/ educatior); ivHh laboratories and 
experifnetUs, 2nd ed- (Dubucjue: Wm. C. Brpwn, 1974); 
AAHPER, Knotu/edge und nndersfaydiny in ph^^sical educa- 
tion^ [V^ashuMjion DC: AAHPER. 1969). 

20. Richard Bach. Jonathan Liviiigstou Seagull: a story (New 
York: Avon Books. l970). Different parallels can be drawn 
from James Kavanaugh, Celebrate the^un (New York: Dut- 
(on, 197.3). 



21.* Siedentop analyzes'^s^iie of this work in Siedentop, Ph};sical 
^ducat/on,; pp. 212-2^. ' , " 

IV EVALUATING THiB PROGRAM 

1. Alfred Alschuler, Ha'maniJfc ed text reflects strengths, limila- 
tiofis, Phi de/ta ka^parySl (Nov. 1975): 211. ^) 

2. Arthur C(>st^. The, search for humanistic evaluation, Thrust 
for educational leadership 5 (Jem. 1976): 29-30, 

3. Van Cleve Morris, Bx\ster\tialism in education: what it means 
'(New York: Harper & Rpw, 1966), p. 151. 

4. Bob Samples and Bob Wohlford. Opening: A primer for 

- se//-acfua/izationjReading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 
■ t, ■ ■ ^ 

5. Ted A. Baumgartner, A study of intact classes. Research 
cjuarteV/y 40 (Oct. 1969): 632-634. 

6. Piloted in Don Hellison, Longitudinal study of the effects of. 
humanistic and traditional physical education programs in 

. five Portland high schools on self-perceptions. Unpublished, 
M973. 

7. Modified from aq earlier study: Don Hellison, 77ie effect of- 
physical conditioning on affective attitudes toward the self, 
the body, and physical fitness (Eugene, OR: Microfilm Publi- 
cation; School of HPER, University of Oregon, 1973). 

• 8. W. Timothy Gallwey, Inner tennis: playing the game (New 
York Random House, 19.76). 

V. "COME WALK WITH ME IN THE 
MUD..." ^ 

1. Hugh Prather. Nofes to rnyself: my struggle tn become a 
person (Moab, UT: Real People Press, 1970). 

2. Towering witness to^ salvation, Time (July 15, 1974); pp. 
^ 90ff. See also Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Warning to the west 

(New York: Farrar. Straus & Giroux,'. 1976). 

a.^Manos 29 (May 26^ \976\. 

4. Hutjh Prather, / touch the'eatih, the earth touches n)e (New 
"^York: Doublcday. 1972). . 

5. David Denton. Existential reflections on teaching ^North 
Quincy, MA:, Christopher Press. 1972). p. 37. 

6. Hugh Prdither, Notes to myself. ' 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
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PERSONALIZED LEARNING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION , 

A new book for teachers and administrators at all levels who are 
interested in the' why and how of individuali/?ed instruction and 
personalized learning in physical education. The emphasis of Phi 
One is ofi clarifying the concepts of pcrsbnalizecl iet^rning.%Kile 
Part Two offers practical applications at the teacher-student level. 
y both tri tfie form of specific delivery systems and general sug- 
gestions and recommendations f!)i verse jxjints of view are pre- 
sented and readers are encouraged to contrast, compare and 
select from the teacher-learner options presented V)7h. 

IDEAS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Articles on 32 programs/in schools ncross the nation utilising 
innovative approaches tg instruction in physical education. Em- 
phasizes curricular areas o'f current interest, such as coeducational 
programs, contracts, individualized instruction. perf(urnance ob- 
jectives, motivatum through special events- and selective physical 
Vducation. Designed to call .jltenlitMi to cuiTent iVroyranis and 
encourage development of new ones. 1^)76. 

ASSESSMENT GUIDE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

An instrument designed lo provide a functional, easily adniinis- 
^tered but comprehensive tool allowing for self-study and self 
evaluation of the total seconclarv school physical edvjcation pro- 
grarq, identification of program problem areas, and eventual 
impvovemefit of tfie progviuiv May be utilued to develoji a 
/written self study report prior to an on-campus visitation by an 
accreditatitMi team, lo denuMistrate program quality to superiors 
and the C(jmmunity, ^^r on an an^uial hasis to assess progress in 
program development Covers four major areas; administration, 
instructional program, intramural program, and atliletic prtv 
gram. 1977. 



■ . , , e^' ' , 

GUIDELINES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL^ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A position statement setting forth;the rationale for the develop- 
ment of a sound and com^prehensive program of secondary 
school physical education. Includes statements of standards for, 
instruction: intramural and' ifiterscholastic programs; teachers; 
health protection and insurance; scheduling, time allotr^nt and 
class size; facilities, equipment and.supplies; and evaluation. 

KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDl^JG IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION . ) 

AAHPER's avOard-'winning compilation of the body of knowledge 
iit physical education with ap added chapter on teacher-made 
tests. Each statement of teachmg materials is accompanied by 
elementary, intermediate^iml senior designations, providing the 
instaictorvvith a defiiiitivdprei^itation of what the student should 
know, what he should 1^ learning -now, and what he will be 
learnincj at the next levels^ Four major topics -^covered: activity, 
effects of activity, feictors modifying pflrticijiation in activities, and 
the nature and use of standardized tests. i 

VALUES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. ^ 
RECREATION J\^D SPORTS FOR ALL 

Contains frank and candid remarks from physicians, adminis- 
trators, specialists, professional preparation personnel,' teachers, 
and impaired, disabled, ^nd handicapped persoris themselves 
concerning the need for physical education, recreation, and sports 
programs for special populations. 1976. 

RULES FOR COEDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
AND SPORTS 

This new AAHPER publication, a project of the NAGWS-NASPE 
National Intramural Sports Council, offers helpful suggestions and 
guidelines for establishing rules for co-recr^ational sports and 
activities. Included are rules utilized by seve/ institutions for coed 
ice bro(^mball, guys'(Si gals flag football, coed 2-on-2 basketball. 
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cc|- re creation football, coed hoop hockey, guys & gals innertube 
watcipolo, slow pitch Softball, coed soccer, tug championships, 
ultimate frisbee, and mixed doubles volleyball. The rules are not 
to be Considered as a precedent or a national standard, but can 
give the reader Ideas that would be appropriate to his or her own 
situation. A special section provides suggestions for modifying 
.coeducational college level team sports for elementary and sec- 
,,ondary levels. 1977^ , . ■* * . 

MAKING PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
FACIUTIES ACCESSIBLE TO ALL 

Designed as a beginning^tfeference for those involved- in planning 
and imt)lemen ting physical education, recreation, and sports pro-' 
grams. The focus is on removal of physical and architectural 
barriers used for physical education, recreation and sports so 
everyone can use them regardless of type or severity of handicap. 
Philosophy, legal approaches, and guidelines for barrier-free de- 
sign and community action are presented. Discussions and exam- 
ples of each type of facility are followed by an annotated listing of 
appropriate references. 1977. | 

f COMPLYING WITH TITLE IX IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND SPORTS ^ 

Designed to assist sdiools and colleges in complying with Title IX 
regulations. Provides information on what must be done to'be in . 
compliance and includes self-evaluation checklists. t>als with 
physical education, grades K-m interscholastic and iitramural 
sposts. grades 5-12; college intramurals: and sorhe of the problem 
"areas general to all levels o/^educatioii — including facilities use 
and management, teacher behavior, employment, community 
relations, and student altitudes. 1976. 

PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES FOR IMPAIRED, " - * 

DISABLED, AND HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 

A compilation of physical. activities (or persons with a variety of 
handicapping conditions.. Methods, equipment needs, ajdapta- 
tions, and physical lay-ouls are included, 1976. 

DRUGS AND THE COACH 

While a myriad of dfug materials exist, this is the book that "puts it 
. together" frorn the coaches perspective. This revised 1977 edi-.- 



tion, according to the -National Coordinating Council on^Drug 
Education, is *'an excellent man'ual.for coaches — objective, com'^^ 
prehensive and accurate.^' Geared to the person experienced in 
youth leadership but witK little br 'no background in drug Counsel- 
ing, this( book is recommendeid^for coaches, athletic trainers, 
physical educators, and athletic directors alike. Rev. 1977. 

COACHES* MANUAL 

A comprehensive and up-to-date guide for high school coaches of 
all sports, with practical information on plannitig and conducting 
top quality Iriterscholastic programs. Covers such topics as ethics, 
leadershfp, professional preparation, budget, equipment and fa- 
cilities, legaf liability, and relationships with school personnel, the 
student body,jand the community. It is ideal for use in professional 
preparation courses and as a reference for athletic directors and 
school administrators. 1975. 

EVALUATING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 

A manual for use as-an evaluative instrument for sccbndary school 
programs. Recommendations Standards developed aft^r consul- 
tation with knowledgeable administrators and an extensive review 
of the literature. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENiTS 

A complete revision of AAHPER's popular secondary school 
physical education^ textbook, carefully edited to be read and 
enjoyed by both boys and girls in grades 7-12. It presents a 
well-rounded program with emphasis on the vaTlies of physical 
activity. Through Its use, students are encouraged to learn and 
enjoy a variety of activities — from the popular team sports such as 
basketball, softball and volleyball, to indi\7ldual and group ac- 
tivities- such as tennis, archery, gymnastics and dance. Each chap- 
ter is profijsely illustrated and includes an overview of the rules 
and skills'of an activity, as well asMhe 'cultural background, 
sportsmanship, health and safety requirements.- Produced 
through the cooperative efforts of more than '100 leaders in 
■ education to make it the most copiprehensive, up-to-date and 
authoriti^tiye textbook available on this subject. ., 
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